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In This Issue 


Our Literary Editor, John C. Caldwell, with 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., has just made a visit to the 
island of Formosa controlled by the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. 


He tells the story of how it developed that 
this visit was made. Only three men were in 
the group: Fulton Lewis, Jr., John C. Caldwell 
and the cameraman. Mr. Caldwell is now writ- 
ing a biography of Chiang Kai-Shek and he was 
an interpreter for Mr. Lewis while in Formosa. 
He is a native of China, the son of an American 
missionary. A story of this Tennessee missionary 
and his family in China is told in Mr. Caldwell’s 
“China Coast Family”. 

“Sut Lovingood’s Country” which appears in 
this issue was written by Ben Harris McClary. 
Mr. McClary lives in Benton, Tennessee. He has 
written many articles especially of a historical 
nature and has been reviewing books for some- 
time in the Chattanooga Times. He is at present 
editing the “Diary of John Coffee Williamson” 
which he says is “a risque account of small- 
town, classical-academy living on the eve of the 
Civil War.” 

“Tennessee in the Twentieth Century” was 
written by Mary French Caldwell who is Mrs. 
Winston Caldwell of Nashville. Mrs. Caldwell 
has been writing for many years beginning as a 
reporter on the Knoxville Journal. In addition 
to books she has written about Andrew Jack- 
son she is the author of “The Duck’s Back,” 
published in 1952, which is concerned with the 
Tennessee Valley and the TVA. She has also 
written many newspaper and magazine articles 
among which was a nationally recognized article 
appearing in Current History in February, 
1930 “Change Comes to the Appalachians.” 
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Editorial 
The Supreme Court 


Many wonder about the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on segregation last year as to why 
it was possible for the Court to render an opinion 
that would so vitally affect the operation of our 
school systems. Congress passed no law re- 
quiring desegregation and the Constitution vests 
sole legislative authority in the Congress. 

The Supreme Court has no power to make 
laws. Its exclusive function is that of interpreta- 
tion. It is true that heretofore the Supreme 
Court has laid down the doctrine that separate 
schools were legal and has enunciated this doc- 
trine since the 14th Amendment became a part 
of the Constitution in 1868 Section 1 of this 
amendment reads as follows: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein 
they reside.” 

“No state shall make or enforce any 
law which will abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

Last year the Court decided that segregation 
in the public schools was unconstitutional, a re- 
versal of its previous opinion. New decisions 
are not premised on the theory that the Supreme 
Court has the right to change the law or the Con- 
stitution but that the phraseology of the Consti- 
tution has a different meaning under changed 
conditions or that justices have been in error in 
the past and are now being reversed. 

We know, of course, the meaning of words 
do change. For example, “interstate commerce” 
in the days of George Washington meant the 
hauling of merchandise by wagon across rough 
country roads. Now it is carried by fast trains, 
airplanes, boats, trucks and automobiles. The 
phrase “interstate commerce” therefore has a 
somewhat different meaning now and new laws 


are required to enforce proper regulations, laws 
that possibly would have been unconstitutional 
when the country was founded. 


Whether the changes in modern society re- 
quired the reversal of the former “separate but 
equal” decisions with regard to school segregation 
is the question being discussed. Proponents of 
desegregation argue that segregated schools 
abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens 
since such schools cannot be equal. This is de- 
nied by those favoring segregation if it is desired 
by the majority in a state or local community. 
They contend further that the very argument 
used by those who demand integration in the 
schools because segregated schools are unequal 
implies inferiority to a racial group. 

The difficulty arises from the emotional back- 
ground of this problem which precludes a sensi- 
ble solution. Extremists on both sides of the 
controversy continue to impede all efforts toward 
fair and just solutions of racial problems and the 
attainment of equal rights for all citizens. 


Automation 


Recently Walter Reuther, President of the 
CIO, has expressed concern over the rapid 
development of automatic machinery which he 
fears will replace a large number of workers in all 
lines of manufacturing. The term now used for 
recent developments is “automation.” It is prob- 
able that the use of automatic machinery will in- 
crease the production per man hour in America, 
and will expand even more rapidly in the future. 

Mr. Reuther’s alarm is nothing new. This fear 
of increased unemployment due to the invention 
of machines is as old as the first machine used. 
Since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution 
apprehensions have been expressed that the 
machine would replace the worker but these mis- 
givings have always proved groundless. The 
machine increases production. Automation will 
increase production much further but instead of 
increasing unemployment it will add to the 
number of workers if past experience is a guide. 
America has proved that the welfare of workers 
is always tied to production. In all countries 
where old-fashioned methods are used and hand- 
made products represent the principal output, 
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the economic condition of the people is the lowest. 
The welfare of the individual is enhanced in the 
same degree that the use of machinery is in- 
creased. 

At the turn of the century many people who 
were engaged in the manufacture of wagons, bug- 
gies, harness and saddles were quite disturbed 
about the development of the automobile. The 
coming of the car did affect certain lines of busi- 
ness but look at the many millions of people now 
employed in automobile factories that could not 
possibly have been employed in the old manu- 
facturing lines, and in addition millions are work- 
ing in the oil industry required to keep the cars in 
operation. 





Christmas Adventure 
By Joun C. CALDWELL 
December 7, 1954 

Your literary editor leads a strange and un- 
predictable life! Two weeks ago I looked for- 
ward to a calm and placid Christmas. But now, 
two weeks before Christmas I find myself cruising 
far above the Pacific Ocean, my companion none 
other than Fulton Lewis, Jr., one of the most 
controversial radio and newspaper personalities 
in America. For the coming two weeks and 
more I will be with Mr. Lewis on a tour of 
Formosa and the China Coast islands now so 
much in the news. I will act as his guide and 
interpreter. Indeed, I'll have to take credit for 
the whole trip. 

It all began one day in November when I 
lunched with the Chinese Ambassador to the 
United Nations. The Ambassador expressed 
concern that the story of Free China’s strength 
and activities on Formosa was not being told to 
America. I suggested that the Chinese should 
invite some top flight American radio commen- 
tators to visit the island. The Ambassador asked 
for names. I suggested several, including Mr. 
Lewis. Before the lunch was over I had so in- 
volved myself that I had agreed to write Mr. 
Lewis and others, unofficially inviting them to 
visit Formosa as guests of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 

To my utter amazement, Mr. Fulton Lewis 
answered promptly, said he wanted to go right 





away, indeed would have to go before Christmas 
or not at all. Now so involved I could not re- 
treat, I began setting up the trip, calling the 
Chinese Ambassador or being called by someone 
on his staff four or five times a day. Within four 
days the trip was set up, clearances obtained, air 
passage, passports, shots all in order. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Lewis, George Johnston, one of 
America’s top flight Television cameraman. Mr. 
Lewis’ object is to film a series of TV shows, on 
Formosa and on the islands where the fighting 
is now taking place. In addition he will—in 
fact is even doing so now, on the plane—record 
his daily radio programs for a period of nearly 
three weeks. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Johnston are guests of the 
Chinese government. The Chinese wished also 
to consider me their guest but I reluctantly re- 
fused. Since I write and lecture almost exclu- 
sively about the Far East, I cannot allow any 
government to contribute to my travel. Other- 
wise there would be those who would consider 
my writings suspect. This produces a strange 
situation. Mr. L., who makes $300,000 a year 
is having a free trip and I, a struggling free 
lance author, is paying his own way. 

But the cost will be worth it to me if the valiant 
efforts of the Free Chinese on Formosa can be 
known to the American people. The blackout, 
the vicious bias against Nationalist China, has 
had serious effect upon the development of 
American policy. Few have been the books in 
any way favorable to Free China while millions 
have been written lauding the “agrarian re- 
formers” who now menace us in Asia. 


The Chinese government has guaranteed abso- 
lute freedom of movement. Mr. Lewis will be 
allowed to interview any one he wishes, go any 
place he pleases. He can write or film or broad- 
cast whatever he desires. Would such a thing 
be possible in Communist China, which Mr. Atlee 
praises so lavishly? 


I find such an expedition a new experience for 
me. For one thing our party is treated with 
great and unusual deference by the air lines. 
The red carpet has really been rolled out. Pan 
American Airways has gone to extraordinary 
lengths to make the expedition successful. For 
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instance, in order to record broadcasts on the 
plane, Mr. Lewis needed a special generator 
which was borrowed from another airline and is 
now bolted to the floor of the plane. Special per- 
mission was obtained from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for our party to enter the cock- 
pit, so that Mr. Johnston could take a few feet 
of film as we landed in Honolulu. All of the 
extra equipment, cameras, generators, gadgets of 
all kinds, totaled nearly 250 pounds over the 
weight allowed the three of us. But everything 
was at last stowed away, the generator installed 
and as I write this, Fulton Lewis, Jr. is calmly 
making a broadcast from 17,000 feet above the 
Pacific. 

I have found Mr. Lewis an enjoyable person, 
witty and friendly, with a much wider knowledge 
of world affairs than I had thought. For two 
hours today the plane’s lounge was crowded 
while Mr. Lewis talked about Joe McCarthy— 
the sanest, most balanced explanation of the 
Senator I have ever heard. It did not take many 
hours before all on board liked him, even those 
people whose political views differ completely 
from his. It does not take long for anyone to 
realize that this man is sincere and warm. For 
who can dislike a man who talks so much of his 
children, who so plainly loves to tell stories about 
them and who is so clearly a very fond father 
above all else. 

It did not take me many minutes to decide that 
I was going to enjoy this trip! 





Sut Lovingood’s Country 


Ben Harris McCrary 


The declaration by Walter Blair in “Native 
American Humor” (1937) that Sut Lovingood 
is the outstanding example of American humor 
before Twain has caused critics to re-examine that 
audacious East Tennessee mountaineer who de- 
lighted an extensive reading public in the 1850's 
and 60’s. On a more literary and risque level, 
Sut was the Snuffy Smith of a century ago. 

Sut Lovingood in real life was named Sut 
Miller and lived in Polk County in the south- 


Mr. McClary is the author of many historical articles. 


He lwes at Benton, Tennessee. 
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eastern tip of Tennessee. In the early 1850's 
George Washington Harris, a writer, surveyor, 
the general adventurer, met Sut and was en- 
chanted by his abilities as a story-teller. To Sut’s 
stories, Harris added some touches—and no doubt 
stories of his own—and began to send them to the 
spicy New York “Spirit of the Times” in 1854. 
These stories were printed and reprinted through- 
out the country and the name “Sut Lovingood” 
soon became synonymous with “East Tennessee 
hill billy.” 

Not until 1867, after his sources of finance 
had been seriously crippled by the Civil War did 
Harris, to whom writing had always been an 
avocation, have Sut’s stories published in book 
form. “Sut Lovingood’s Yarns: By a ‘Nat’ral 
Born Durn’d Fool, Warped and Wove for Public 
Wear” had an immediate financial success. A 
second volume was in preparation when Harris 
died in 1869, but unfortunately it was lost in the 
upheaval surrounding his death. As a result of 
the growing appreciation of Sut, a collection of 
his stories (“Sut Lovingood,” edited with an in- 
troduction by Brom Weber, Grove Press), was 
brought out this year. 


Sut Lovingood and East Tennessee are in- 
separable. His stories are as rugged and ribald 
as the knobby, cragged and ragged land on which 
he lived. It is a land of high hills, steep moun- 
tains, and swift mountain streams. His specific 
locale was lower East Tennessee, the Copper 
Basin (known at that time as the Ducktown Dis- 
trict) and the mountains which formed its rim. 
Copper had first been mined successfully in 1850, 
and the boom was on when Harris met Sut, who 
carried the chain for him and was his camp- 
companion when Harris helped survey the 100- 
square-mile District. Many of Sut’s stories were 
told over their campfire. 

To the immediate south was Georgia; thus Sut 
found himself often “clost ontu the Georgia line.” 
On the east was North Carolina, and after an 
especially vexing trick, Sut was found “aimin fur 
North Caliney.” A few miles of the Basin do 
belong to Georgia, and at various times all of it 
has been claimed by Georgia and North Carolina, 
but Tennessee has stedfastly held on. 


The watershed between the Gulf-Mississippi 
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systems passes through the southern edge of the 
Basin. The Ocoee eventually reaches the Mis- 
sissippi by way of the Hiwassee and Tennessee 
Rivers. The Conasauga empties into the Coosa 
and leads almost due south into the Gulf. 

The mountains forming the rim of the Basin 
are noteworthy in their lofty reaches. As early 
as 1837 a surveyor said the view from Bean 
Mountain “recalled to my memory the Alpine 
scenery of Switzerland.” Big Frog Mountain 
in the southeast had as commanding a position 
in the yarns as it does geographically in the 
District. The Ocoee River (called Oconee 
by Sut) coming from Frog Mountain was Sut’s 
favorite stream. He said of it: “I’ve seed the 
Oconee River jumpin mad frum rock tu rock wif 
hits clear, cool warter, white foam, an’ music.” 
Other prominent features such as the Hiwassee 
River and Rattlesnake Springs appear occasionally 
in the stories. 

The life-line of the Basin in Sut’s time was 
the recently-constructed Copper Road, which pro- 
vided a way for copper ore to be hauled to the 
railroad in Cleveland, 40 miles to the west. The 
road followed the 20-mile gorge which had been 
cut in geologic time by the Ocoee River as it 
wound its way through the mountains out of the 
natural dish. The humorist Harden E. Taliferro 
in “The Southern Literary Messenger” in 1860 
gave an entertaining account of his trip over this 
road. Today U.S. Transcontinental Highway 64 
follows virtually the same pathway except for 
minor changes which TVA Dams, Ocoee Nos. 
1, 2 and 3, have made necessary. The copper- 
laden wagons which moved over the road until 
1890 did such a thorough job of packing the dirt 
that little work had to be done when eventually 
the road was prepared for gravel, asphalt, and 
the advent of the automobile. 

The original schedules of the census of 1850 
would indicate that Sut lived on the western 
rim of the Basin, perhaps in the area now covered 
by the backwaters of Ocoee Dam No. 1, which 
is on the spot where Sam Parks’ three-story brick 
mill stood in the 1850's. This impressive build- 
ing was a landmark for over fifty years as it 
withstood the fickle moods of the Ocoee. The 
Ocoee is now a conquered stream. Coming from 


Dam No. 3 to Power House No. 3, a distance 
of almost 4 miles, the water passes through a 
mountain in a concrete tunnel. From Dam No. 
2 to Power House No. 2, the once-turbulent 
river is forced along the mountainside through a 
4-mile-long wooden flume which can be seen from 
Highway 64. Finally the water moves sluggishly 
into Parksville Lake and to Dam No. 1, which 
rests between Sugar Loaf Mountain and the end 
of Bean Mountain and signals the escape of the 
water from the Basin. 

In Sut’s time the southeastern portion of the 
Basin held a unique little colony called “Vine- 
yard.” Sponsored by the wealthy Parmentier 
family of New York, this group of immigrants 
planned to establish a wine-producing concern in 
the late forties. The project died out after two 
decades, and the little Catholic group (perhaps it 
was from them that Sut learned about “Howly 
Warter”) was absorbed into the original white 
population. At its zenith the colony was a net- 
work of round log cabins and swinging bridges, 
but for at least half a century the area has been 
deserted. 

The history of the mining industry in the Basin 
is essentially the story of Julius E. Raht, who 
came to Ducktown in 1854 and became the di- 
rector of the enterprise. R. E. Barclay’s “Duck- 
town, Back in Raht’s Time” (1946) explains 
Raht’s significance to the life of the Basin. From 
the beginning the fumes resulting from the prep- 
aration of the copper ore worked havoc with the 
vegetation of the vicinity until by 1900 there were 
almost no plants left. Red gullys replaced the 
tree-covered hills which Sut had known. Re- 
cently the fumes have been controlled and utilized 
in the making of sulphuric acid, the production 
of which is now the main industry of the Basin, 
and the land is taking on a green hue after many 
years of barrenness. The Basin’s mining history 
is effectively dramatized during the last week of 
each August in a pageant, “Copper Dust,” pre- 
sented in an amphitheater there. 

The Ducktown District was Sut’s home. While 
his fame has spread as a story-teller, he lays in 
some unknown grave, but his stories and his 
country are monuments to his exciting life. It 
was sitting beside Harris’ campfire, having told 
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the last story in his “Yarns,” that Sut took leave 
of his reading public in words much like the fare- 
well of another great story-teller, O. Henry: 
“Now, le’s snore sum; blow out the light.” 





Tennessee in the 
Twentieth Century 


By Mary French CALDWELL 
At the Turn of the Century 

Tennessee’s governor, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, was Benton McMillin. He 
had served one term and in 1900 had been elected 
for another. He had been active in state politics 
and had served for twenty years as a member 
of the United States House of Representatives. 
It is significant that in the same newspapers which 
carried stories of his second inauguration in 1901, 
were articles on the death of Queen Victoria 
In the world and particularly in Tennessee and 
the other Southern States it was indeed the pass- 
ing of an old and the opening of a new and 
fabulously progressive era. 

It was fitting that two Confederate heroes 
should represent Tennessee in the United States 
Senate at this time, but it was a rather remark- 
able coincidence that they had both been wounded 
on the field at Shiloh. The senior senator was 
General William Brimage Bate, former governor 
of Tennessee, who had served in the United 
States Senate since 1887. The junior, in years 
and in service in the Senate, was Thomas Battle 
Turley who was appointed by Governor Robert 
Love Taylor to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator Isham G. Harris, Tennessee’s 
Civil War Governor. Strangely, Harris, too, 
had been on the field at Shiloh and had held 
the dying Albert Sidney Johnston in his arms. 

Senator Turley served the four remaining years 
of Senator Harris’ term, but was not a candidate 
to succeed himself. Edward Ward Carmack was 
elected by the State Legislature in 1901 and, 
during his one term as United States Senator, 
made a name for himself as an orator. 

For the most part, after the worst of the Re- 


Mrs. Caldwell is a well known writer and historicn, 
the author of “General Jackson’s Lady” and “Andrew 
Jackson’s Hermitage”. .She lives in Nashville. 








construction years had passed, the South’s repre- 
sentatives in the Congress were well received 
and honored, not only for their courage and 
ability, but also for their dignity and restraint. 
The battles which were of the greatest interest 
to the Confederate veterans and the rising genera- 
tion of the New South were those being fought 
on all sides for the restoration of sound govern- 
ment and the establishment of a prosperous, pro- 
gressive economic system which could support its 
various activities. Prime objectives of the day 
were the encouragement of immigration; estab- 
lishment of new industries; improvement of agri- 
culture, marketing and transportation; and pro- 
vision for better schools, a uniform textbook law 
and teacher training. The first step to obtain 
these and many other desired objectives had been 
to re-establish the state’s credit. 


Many of the problems which confronted Ben- 
ton McMillin when he took the governor's chair 
in 1901 originated during the Civil War and Re- 
construction periods. He and the legislatures 
which sat during his administration were able, 
however, to see not only the fruits of their own 
labors, but were reaping some of the rewards of 
earlier administrations which had struggled since 
1869 to restore the State’s war-torn economy and 
to emerge from the staggering debt incurred by 
irresponsible carpet-bag legislatures. 

McMillin was successful, for instance, in paying 
off one million dollars of the State’s sixteen million 
dollar debt, which had been adjusted in 1883, 
during the administration of General Bate, and 
to pay as well the $850,000 floating state debt. 
Public education received all possible encourage- 
ment. Small increases were made in appropria- 
tions for teachers’ institutes and first steps were 
taken toward standardization of textbooks and 
regulation of prices. 


Governor Frazier’'s Administration 

The Democratic candidate for governor in 1902 
was James B. Frazier, of Chattanooga. His Re- 
publican opponent was the able and distinguished 
Judge Henry T. Campbell, of Carter County—a 
man whose personal accomplishments, as well as 
family background made him a formidable con- 
testant, in spite of the fact that he represented 
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the minority party. The vote was Frazier, 98,902 
and Campbell 59,007. 

Governor Frazier, on assuming office in Jan- 
uary, 1903, continued with vigor the progressive 
measures designed to reduce the state debt. Dur- 
ing his administration an additional $2,463,000 
was paid on the State’s bonded debt. Progressive 
steps were taken in regard to mining laws, pro- 
hibition legislation, Tennessee’s part in the 
World’s Fair and improvement of schools. 

Governor Frazier’s address before the Public 
School Officers’ Association, January 18, 1905, 
reported in the Nashville American, left no doubt 
his position on the schools. 

“T believe,” he stated, “that the State ought 
not to be so subdivided that a part of its children 
should enjoy its full educational advantages and 
others not have them. 

The day after Governor Frazier’s address the 
Public School Officers adopted resolutions approv- 
ing the compulsory education bill which was 
passed by the State Legislature April 12, 1905 


and signed by Governor John I. Cox, April 17, 


1905. 


When the progress which has been made in 
education, in highway construction, transporta- 
tion and communication, health and other vital 
subjects is considered it is difficult to realize how 
much has been accomplished in the brief span of 
fifty years. It will be seen, as the records of 
the various administrations are reviewed, that 
there has been a universal interest in these fun- 
damental subjects and that credit for progress 
is due to no single occupant of the governor’s 
chair, no particular session of the Tennessee Gen- 
eral Assembly, nor any one group or individual. 

While Governor Frazier, who resigned in order 
to become United States Senator, served only a 
small portion of the second term to which he 
had been elected, the governor’s race of 1904 
was of too much interest to both major political 
parties to be passed over without notice. 

Governor Frazier, in 1904, was unopposed for 
the Democratic nomination, but he had a strong 
Republican opponent in the general election— 
Jesse Littleton, who was born on a farm in Roane 
County, moved later to Winchester and from 








there to Chattanooga, where he had a long and 
prominent career in public affairs. 

Senator Kenneth D. McKellar, in his book on 
Tennessee senators, says that the Frazier-Littleton 
race turned into a joint debate “along the lines 
of the joint debates between James K. Polk and 
‘Lean Jimmy’ Jones in 1841-43, and that of Bob 
and his brother Alf Taylor in 1884.” 

In those days, when men spoke for hours at a 
time to huge crowds, physical endurance was, in- 
deed, a necessity. Important also was the carry- 
ing power of the human voice, its volume and 
the pleasing quality of its tones. It was the day 
of the silver-tongued orator; the day of great 


political speakings which were social as well as 
political events. 


1904-1906 


Frazier’s vote in the 1904 general election was 
131,503 and Littleton’s 103,409—a majority of 
28,094, which was considerably smaller than the 
majority of 39,895, by which he had defeated 
Judge Campbell, the Republican candidate in 
1902. Governor Frazier was destined, however, 
to serve but three months and two days of his 
second term. Senator Bate died in Washington 
on March 21, 1905 and Frazier was elected by 
the State Legislature to succeed him. 

General Bate’s death made another gap in 
“the thin gray line,” which had marched from 
the battlefields into the political arena. 

General Grosvenor, Senator from Ohio, who 
delivered a memorial address on General Bate 
and who had fought in the Battle of Nashville 
and other engagements where he had taken the 
Union side and General Bate the Confederate 
completely vindicated the presence of the “Con- 
federate Brigadiers” in Congress. 

“Why should not a man like Bate have been 
a member of the Senate of the United States as a 
representative of the great State of Tennessee?” 
Grosvenor asked. “He had lived in the State 
and fought for the State. He had made sacrifices. 
He had been shot and bruised, his property had 
been destroyed. His people had sent him here, 
and under the Constitution they had a right to 
send him here, and their action was supreme 
and conclusive. No man can question it.” 
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Edward Ward Carmack, the junior Senator 
from Tennessee, pointed out in his memorial 
address that: 

“It is a fact significant of the happy passing of 
old issues, of old passions and prejudices, that 
among the most devoted friends he had in this 
Chamber were those who wore the blue when he 
wore the gray; who fought under the Stars and 
Bars; with whom he had contended for life and 
death in the awful shock of battle.” 

Carmack and Bate were both born in the 
Bledsoe’s Lick Community of Sumner County, a 
spot associated with the history of the earliest 
pioneer days in Middle Tennessee. 

John I. Cox, of Bristol, speaker of the State 
Senate, succeeded to the governorship when Fra- 
zier was elected to fill the vacancy caused in the 
United States Senate by General Bate’s death. 
Cox was, of course, by virtue of his position, 
familiar with the Frazier legislative program and 
general plans for conducting the state govern- 
ment. While he followed, for the most part, the 
major policies of his predecessor, he exercised 
considerable ability in guiding measures through 
the legislative session and in administering affairs 
during the remainder of the term. 

During the Cox administration $1,874,200 was 
paid on the state’s bonded indebtedness ; a liberal 
appropriation was made for public schools; the 
compulsory education bill was passed; and pro- 
gressive work was done along many educational 
lines under the direction of the capable S. A. 
Mynders, state superintendent of schools. It was 
also during Cox’s administration that a state 
flag was adopted. 


The Patterson—Carmack Period 

Though he had made a good governor, Cox 
was not accorded the usual courtesy of nomina- 
tion for a second term. Malcolm R. Patterson, 
an able and forceful man who had served three 
terms in Congress as the representative of Ten- 
nessee’s tenth district, waged a vigorous campaign 
for the Democratic nomination. A newspaper, 
called the Tennessee Lancet, was established in 
Nashville by Patterson’s supporters and in its 
columns a bitter campaign was waged against Cox. 

This fight, carried to the 1906 Democratic state 
corvention, was one of the most dramatic ever 


witnessed in Tennessee. In fact, the personal 
encounters, fist fights and verbal battles rose to 
such a pitch that it was rapidly approaching the 
riot stage and had passed completely beyond the 
control of the presiding officer, the late W. K. 
Abernathy. 

At the most critical moment, a tall, broad- 
shouldered young fellow—some six feet three 
inches in height—made his way to the speaker’s 
stand, snatched the gavel from the impotent and 
thoroughly startled presiding officer and, through 
some miracle of strong lungs, commanding pres- 
ence and sheer force of personality, began slowly 
to bring order out of the chaos. The towering 
young giant was Luke Lea, twenty-seven year 
old son of a wealthy and socially prominent Nash- 
ville family which, from pioneer days, had played 
an important part in the State’s history. 

When the riot had subsided, Lea maintained 
his leadership and on the following day the con- 
vention nominated ‘““Ham” Patterson as its candi- 
date for governor. For something like a quarter 
of a century the young man who had qualled the 
riot was destined to have not only an important 
part in “making” governors and other public 
officials, but also to serve in high places himself. 

Patterson’s Republican opponent in the 1906 
general election was the Hon. H. Clay Evans, 
who was not only well qualified for the office 
to which he aspired, but whose integrity and 
personal popularity won a much larger number 
of votes than is customary for the minority party 
in Tennessee. Patterson received 117,053 votes 
and Evans 92,809. 

Meanwhile, the race for the United States 
Senate increased the animosities which had been 
aroused by the gubernatorial contest. Edward 
Ward Carmack, who had been elected by the 
State Legislature to succeed Senator Turley, had 
served one term and was now a candidate to 
succeed himself. Robert Love Taylor, former 
governor and congressman, whose personal pop- 
ularity was probably without precedent in Ten- 
nessee political history, and his friends had felt 
that he, rather than Governor Frazier, should 
have been chosen to succeed General Bate and 
were now prepared to push his candidacy to the 
utmost. Carmack, who rivalled Taylor in ora- 
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torical powers and personal popularity, had a 
large following which was equally determined 
that he should be re-elected. 

Taylor, confident of his influence with the 
people, sought and obtained from the State Dem- 
ocratic Executive Committee, permission for a 
primary election in 1906. As anticipated by his 
large following, he defeated Carmack in this 
primary. 

This defeat, leaving Carmack free to seek other 
office, led him to oppose Governor Patterson, 
who, in 1908, offered himself for re-election. The 
race for nomination in the Democratic primary re- 
solved itself into a tempestuous state-wide joint 
debate which opened in Chattanooga on April 16, 
1908. The burning issue of the period was pro- 
hibition—Carmack carrying the banner of the pro- 
hibitionists and Patterson representing the 
George H. Armistead, editor and po- 
litical writer, managed Carmack’s campaign and 
Austin Peay, later governor of Tennessee, was 
Patterson’s manager. Although they as yet had 
no vote, women participated actively in the cam- 
paign through the W.C.T.U. and local temperance 
groups. Members of these temperance organiza- 
tions were then and always the most ardent ad- 
mirers of Carmack. 


“wets.” 


Patterson was victorious, but, so intensive had 
been the campaign of the “drys”, a majority favor- 
ing state-wide prohibition was elected to the 
State Legislature. When the prohibition law 
was passed, Patterson, true to his policy, vetoed 
it—deploring in his veto message that women had 
become involved in this bitter, hard-fought polit- 
ical battle. The bill was immediately passed over 
his veto. 

Meanwhile, Carmack, still smarting under his 
defeat, became editor of a powerful Nashville 
newspaper and turned his pen—which equalled 
if not excelled his brilliant oratory—to the events 
of the day. Quick tempered, high spirited and 
violently partisan in his writings, he aroused the 
bitter resentment of his political opponents. 

He was particularly incensed by the reported 
reconciliation between Cox and Patterson which, 
it was said, had been effected by a mutual friend, 
Colonel Duncan Cooper. Through his editorial 
columns he made bitter attacks on all parties 


concerned and, by a particularly sharp reference 
to Colonel Cooper, brought things to such a state 
that personal violence was feared on all sides. 


On the afternoon of November 9, 1908, Colonel 
Cooper and Carmack met face to face on Vine 
Street, now Seventh Avenue, in Nashville. Car- 
mack was killed and Robin Cooper, son of Colonel 
Cooper, was wounded. Reports of the encounter, 
even in the sensational trials which followed, were 
contradictory and, to this day, are hotly debated. 
Father and son were tried and convicted, but 
were pardoned immediately by Governor Patter- 
son. 

In spite of the stormy scenes which accompanied 
passage of the state-wide prohibition bill, the 
Fifty-sixth General Assembly passed such im- 
portant legislation as the General Education Bill 
of 1909 ; and appropriation of $250,000 for George 
Peabody College for Teachers; and other pro- 
gressive worthwhile measures dealing with the 
State’s varied and rapidly increasing activities. 

There was no prospect of peace, however, dur- 
ing the Patterson administration. In 1910, when 
three Supreme Court and two Court of Civil Ap- 
peals judges repudiated the Patterson controlled 
primary and accepted the nomination of a mass 
meeting held in Nashville, the Democratic party 
was irrevocable divided. Forming a coalition 
with the Republicans, the independents elected 
their judicial candidates by more than a forty 
thousand majority. 


Republicans Win Governorship 

Now fully confident of their power, the inde- 
pendents, at a convention held September 14, 
1910, pledged their support to the Republican 
nominee for governor, Ben W. Hooper. Gov- 
ernor Patterson was a candidate for a third term, 
but in the face of strong opposition from within 
the “regular” Democratic ranks, withdrew in an 
effort to obtain harmony. A new state Demo- 
cratic committee persuaded U. S. Senator “Bob” 
Taylor to run for governor, but even he could 
not repair the damage which had been done, al- 
though the Democratic platform, as an additional 
olive branch for the prohibitionists, did not men- 
tion the liquor question. Hooper received 133,074 
votes to “Bob” Taylor’s 121,694. Taylor, of 
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course, still retained his seat in the U. S. Senate. 

Scenes during the early part of the 57th General 
Assembly, which convened January 2, 1911, were 
tempestuous beyond description. Efforts were 
made to repeal the state-wide prohibition law, 
elections of members were so bitterly contested 
that legislative proceedings were impossible, and 
controversies on all fronts reflected the disturbed 
political scene in Tennessee. 


Early in the session the selection of a United 
States Senator to succeed James B. Frazier pre- 
cipitated a long drawn legislative battle, during 
which ballot after ballot was taken and one prom- 
inent name after another was introduced, only to 
be met by a hopeless deadlock. The incumbent, 
Senator Frazier, Benton McMillin, L. D. Tyson, 
Kenneth D. McKellar, Newell Sanders, G. T. 
Fitzhugh, H. B. Haynes, W. R. Wooldridge, Col. 
B. A. Enlow, Luke Lea and others—some of 
whom were candidates and some who were not— 
were voted on. Col. Enlow, on January 19th, 
came within three votes of victory, but on January 
23rd his name was withdrawn and Luke Lea, 
who was only 31 years old at the time, was elected. 

The following year, on April 1, 1912, death 
came to Tennessee’s senior senator, the beloved 
“Bob” Taylor. After elaborate ceremonies in 
Washington, where he was universally admired 
and respected, the Tennessee delegation brought 
the body of the dead statesman home to lay in 
state in Tennessee’s capitol and accompanied his 
funeral train to his East Tennessee home, where 
he was buried. Thousands of citizens appeared 
at every point to pay homage to his memory and 
to mourn his passing. His silver tongue, his tall 
tales and his fiddling had endeared him to his 
own people, but his superior statesmanship had 
won their respect and gratitude. 


Hooper, in spite of the difficulties which had 
plagued him at every step, had made a good 
governor and, in 1912, was a candidate to succeed 
himself. Once more another Democratic stal- 
wart—Benton McMillin—was to go down in de- 
feat before the relentless coalition of independent 
Democrats and Republicans. Governor Hooper 
was re-elected by a majority of some twelve 
thousand over the former governor and congress- 
man. As “Bob” Taylor had failed to re-unite 


the Tennessee Democrats in 1910, Benton Mc- 
Millin failed in 1912. That they were unsuccess- 
ful was not the fault of either of these veteran 
statesmen. Forces which had split the party were 
still too strong to be put down by any individual, 
however popular. Even the national Democratic 
victory and election of Woodrow Wilson did not 
bring the warring Tennessee factions together, 
although the State’s vote for Wilson was 135,425, 
while the vote for contestants on the nationally 
split Republican ticket was Taft, 59,381, and 
Theodore Roosevelt 54,041. 

When the 57th General Assembly convened 
on January 6, 1913, it appeared for a time, how- 
ever, as if some degree of harmony—perhaps 
armed truce is a better description—might pre- 
vail. The coalition of independent Democrats and 
Republicans which had elected Hooper was still 
in power and was reinforced by the powerful 
Shelby County delegation. Both the “wets” and 
the “drys” were eager to promote legislation fav- 
orable to their side, but knowing the explosive 
action which would greet the first move on either 
side, they refrained temporarily from breaking 
the calm. 


“Sawney” Webb 

On January 24th William Robert Webb—“Old 
Sawney” of the famous boys’ school at Bell 
Buckle—was unanimously elected to the United 
States Senate to succeed Newell Sanders, who 
had been appointed to the Senate by Governor 
Hooper after “Bob” Taylor’s death. A day 
earlier, John Knight Shields had been elected 
to succeed Senator Taylor—thus, Senator Webb 
was actually the last Senator elected by the State 
Legislature and Senator Shields served the last 
term of a Senator so chosen in Tennessee. While 
the election of “Old Sawney” was more or less 
of a gracious gesture, the brief period of five 
weeks which he served was remarkably produc- 
tive. Among other things, he advocated better 
high schools for the District of Columbia, intro- 
duced a bill for the improvement of the banks 
of the Mississippi River at Memphis, and, in a 
classic speech against the liquor evil, introduced 
a bill prohibiting shipment of liquor from “wet” 
states into “dry” states. 

On May 31, 1913, the Seventeenth Amendment 
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to the Constitution of the United States became 
effective and, thereafter, United States Senators 
were elected by the direct vote of the people. 


The unstable majority created by combination 
of the Republican-Independent Democrat coali- 
tion and the Shelby delegation was destined to be 
upset, largely through action of the courageous 
old man who had been unanimously elected to 
the United States Senate. Passage of “Old 
Sawney’s” bill regarding shipment of liquor into 
“dry” states led Tennessee prohibition forces to 
seek further legislation to increase its effective- 
ness. The Shelby delegation, which had hitherto 
refrained from seeking a modification of the state 
prohibition law and election laws, now went over 
to the “wets”, thereby endangering the whole 
prohibition movement in Tennessee. To avoid 
possible repeal or serious alteration of the liquor 
law, several Republicans and Independent Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives “bolted” 
and crossed the state line to Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky. An occasional constitutional quorum was 
obtained during the long, stormy session which, 
after 202 days, adjourned on August 23, 1913. 
Two extra sessions were called that year by Gov- 
ernor Hooper—one in September and one in Oc- 
tober—for the purpose of making necessary ap- 
propriations and attending to other business which 
had not been considered during the stormy regular 
session. 

In spite of the difficulties which confronted 
him, Governor Hooper made a good chief execu- 
tive and was successful in securing certain im- 
portant legislation. In 1913 school funds were 
increased from 25 to 33 1/3% of the state’s gross 
revenue; the compulsory education law was 
strengthened ; and certain reforms were made in 
regard to auditing and banking. 

Two years of a national Democratic administra- 
tion, however, along with the healing influence of 
time, began to reunite the warring factions. Ten- 
nessee, being preponderantly Democratic in senti- 
ment, soon chose to clean house, reconcile differ- 
ences between factions of its major party and 
return its vote to the Democratic column. 

In 1914 the Republican-Independent Democrat 
coalition, which by this time was noticeably 
weakened, nominated Governor Hooper for a 





third term. He was still popular and was strongly 
supported by temperance groups, but the “regular” 
Democrats, realizing their error in opposing pass- 
age and enforcement of prohibition laws, had 
abandoned their course and had declared in their 
platform that they would oppose repeal and would 
support rigid enforcement. Consequently, thou- 
sands returned to the Democratic fold and Hon. 
Tom C. Rye, of Paris, Henry County, the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, defeated Governor Hooper by a 
more than twenty thousand majority. 


World War I Years 

The times, as well as Governor Rye’s easy and 
pleasing manner, contributed to his success in 
reuniting the Democrats of Tennessee and restor- 
ing tranquility to the state government. Un- 
deniably important also was the fact that with 
Woodrow Wilson in the president’s chair, Ten- 
nessee Democrats had a special incentive for party 
harmony. There was, however, no guarantee 
against the usual rivalries and contests where 
major offices were concerned. Party loyalty be- 
came strong enough, however, to withstand most 
internal eruptions and to present a united front 
to the world. 

One important phase of the Rye administration 
was its cooperative attitude toward the rapidly 
growing movement for political emancipation of 
women. Patterson, in his prohibition bill veto 


message, had publicly deplored women’s participa- 
tion in the temperance movement, but neither 
he nor others at either state or national levels 
had made the slightest impression upon the de- 


termined ladies who were crusading not only to 
obtain their own rights, but to improve govern- 
ment. The decade beginning in 1910 and ending 
in 1920, when Tennessee became the thirty-sixth 
state to ratify the federal constitutional amend- 
ment granting women full suffrage, saw a number 
of reforms which, at the time they were passed 
by the State Legislature, seemed radical indeed. 

Married women’s property rights legislation 
sponsored from 1913 to 1920 by the Tennessee 
Federation of Women’s clubs; laws making 
women eligible to serve on school boards and as 
notary publics; municipal and presidential suf- 
frage, which antedated full suffrage ; establishment 
of the Girls’ Vocational School; improvement of 
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health and educational conditions ; better working 
conditions for women and children; as well as 
the prohibition laws and temperance education, 
were all influenced greatly by a powerful and 
active women’s lobby. This feminine impact upon 
the Tennessee political scene was not without its 
entertaining and humorous side. The gentlemen, 
quite frankly, were flabbergasted; but be it said 
to their everlasting credit, they met the situation 
with the unfailing gallantry of the old-school 
Southern gentlemen. 

Governor Rye was not only receptive to the 
pleas of Tennessee women for various types of 
legislation, but he was an earnest and faithful 
co-worker in movements which they sponsored 
during his administration. The House Joint 
Resolution proposing a woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, passed May 14, 
1915, was signed by Governor Rye on the same 
day. 

Rumblings of European war, heard when he 
was elected in 1914, became more ominous with 
the passing months and in 1916, when Governor 
Rye was re-nominated by the united Democratic 
party, had awakened a national fear of war. Wil- 
son, re-elected on the famous “he kept us out of 
war” slogan, was soon to lead the nation into its 
first world war and Rye, as governor of Tennes- 
see, was to see thounsands of men from the 
Volunteer State depart for foreign battlefields. 
In the general election of 1916, Governor Rye re- 
ceived 146,759 votes and the Hon. John W. Over- 
all, his Republican opponent, 117,819. 

Woodrow Wilson received 153,282 votes in 
Tennessee in 1916 and Charles Edward Hughes 
116,223. 

In the Democratic Primary of 1916, Kenneth 
D. McKellar, who was then representing the 
tenth district of Tennessee in the U. S. House 
of Representatives, defeated the incumbent, Luke 
Lea and ex-Governor Malcolm R. Patterson, for 
nomination as United States Senator. In the 
regular election, he defeated his Republican op- 
ponent, Governor Hooper, by some 24,000 votes 
and, on March 3, 1917, began his long and color- 
ful career in the United States Senate. 

Politically significant during the 1917 legisla- 
tive session was the passage of the Compulsory 


Primary Law, which provided that all party nom- 
inations be made through preferential primaries— 
thus removing the choice of gubernatorial nomi- 
nees, as well as nominees for representatives and 
senators in the Congress of the United States, 
members of the Tennessee General Assembly, and 
others from party conventions. Rye was the last 
governor to be nominated by a party convention 
in Tennessee, as Shields was the last United 
States Senator to serve a term to which he had 
been elected by the Tennessee Legislature. 

These changes served not only to put nomina- 
tions for public office on a more democratic basis, 
but they made some contribution toward relieving 
the violent tensions which had often developed 
when nominees were chosen in smaller groups 
where contesting factions stood face to face with 
each other. 

Harmony, such as the State had not known for 
many years, existed when the Sixtieth General 
Assembly met on January 1, 1917 and Governor 
Rye appeared in person to deliver his message. 
In addition to the compulsory primary legisla- 
tion, the absent voters’ law was passed, county 
officers were put on a salary instead of fee sys- 
tem, constitutional revision was considered and 
other worthwhile measures were given attention. 
All but the most essential local matters were over- 
shadowed, however, when, on April 6, 1917, the 
United States declared war against Germany. 
From that time until November 11, 1918, when 
the Armistice was signed, state, local and na- 
tional governments were absorbed by the war 
effort. Governor Rye enjoyed the full coopera- 
tion of the people of Tennessee during this period 
—particularly of the large groups of women work- 
ers who volunteered for service in Liberty Bond, 
food conservation, Red Cross, Y. W. C. A,, 
Y. M. C. A. and variety of other drives through 
which the citizens sought to serve their country 
and their fighting men. 

While the year of 1918 was devoted, in the 
minds of the people, largely to their fighting men 
on foreign soil and to measures for promotion of 
the war effort, there was also serious interest in 


the gubernatorial and senatorial contests of the 
year. 
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Post War Period 

In the race for the Democratic nomination for 
governor, Judge A. H. Roberts, of Livingston, 
received 64,191 votes in the August primary ; 
Austin Peay, of Clarksville, 51,791; and Clyde 
Shropshire, of Davidson County, 5,251. Judge 
Roberts’ Republican opponent in the general elec- 
tion, Judge H. B. Lindsay, of Campbell County, 
received 55,519 votes to Roberts’ 98,628. 


Governor Rye opposed the incumbent, Senator 
John K. Shields, in the Democratic primary, but 
was defeated, although it was understood in po- 
litical circles that President Wilson did not want 
to have Shields returned te the Senate. The 
opposition from Wilson, due to activities of Sen- 
ator McKellar and others, did not come into the 
open at this time and Shields, returning to Wash- 
ington, eventually took a stand against the League 
of Nations which confirmed Wilson’s worst fears. 
Later, many of the Tennessee Democrats who had 
supported Senator Shields deserted him because 
of his opposition of the League of Nations and 
his failure to support the Democratic president. 
There was a large group which agreed with the 
senior senator, however, and Tennessee, once 
more, was split by bitter factions. The situation 
in East Tennessee was particularly acute, where 
Charles T. Cates, former attorney general and 
candidate for the U. S. Senate when Shields 
was chosen by the State Legislature in 1913, led 
the anti-Shields group. In the general election 
of 1918, Senator Shields was unsuccessfully op- 
posed by the Republican candidate, Hon. H. Clay 
Evans. 

Senator Shields had, of course, strongly sup- 
ported President Wilson and the national admin- 
istration throughout the war period. His later 
opposition was based upon his strong belief that 
the United States should not become involved 
with foreign governments to the extent proposed 
by President Wilson and his followers who fav- 
ored the League of Nations. 


It happened that the Sixty-first General As- 
sembly, which opened its regular session January 
6, 1919, and met in special session at the call of 
Governor Roberts August 7, 1920, ratified two 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States—the 18th, which concerned prohibition, 


and the 19th, which granted suffrage to women. 
Both were highly controversial and, while they 
were supported strongly enough to carry them to 
victory, they were opposed by large, politically 
powerful groups. Governor Roberts, with char- 
acteristic forthrightness, supported both. Of the 
prohibition amendment he said in a special mes- 
sage delivered on the second day of the session: 

“T confess a desire upon my part to have this 
important matter enjoy the distinction of being 
the first public business to receive your attention, 
and for this reason I make it my first official com- 
munication with your Honorable Body.” 

Among the other measures which Governor 
Roberts stressed during the regular session of 
1919 were tax equalization laws, improvements 
of the educational system and increased financial 
support of the public schools, married women’s 
“emancipation” law, provision for the War Me- 
morial Building, granting of municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage to women, uniform textbooks, 
compilation of historical data on men who had 
served in the World War, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, creation of a highway commission and a 
state highway department, and many other con- 
structive matters. 

During the Roberts administration, Judge Al- 
bert Williams, who then served as state superin- 
tendent of schools, conducted, with the full sup- 
port of the governor, a comprehensive and far- 
reaching survey of the state’s school system. 

The high point in the Roberts administration 
was the special session of the General Assembly 
called by the governor for the particular purpose 
of considering the 19th, or Susan B. Anthony 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Since thirty-five other states had already 
ratified the amendment, it remained for one more 
state, by becoming the thirty-sixth, to make nation- 
wide suffrage for women a reality. Consequently, 
Tennessee became the battleground and national 
leaders of both the suffrage and anti-suffrage 
movements, with a great train of newspapermen, 
interested observers and lobbyists, descended 
upon Nashville. The session was not only color- 
ful and dramatic, but at times was close to becom- 
ing violent. At one stage, members of the House 
of Representatives bolted and went across the 
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state line to Decatur, Alabama—although the 1913 
legislature had made such action a felony. After 
much confusion, legislative debate and legal bat- 
tles, Tennessee finally became the thirty-sixth 
state to ratify and woman suffrage became a re- 
ality. 

Earlier in the year Tennessee women were 
given 50-50 representation in the Democratic 
party and, for the first time in history, were 
official delegates to the State Democratic Conven- 
tion. This convention, which met in Nashville 
in June, 1920, did not, of course, have the nomi- 
nating powers of past conventions, although poli- 
cies were formed and various party officials and 
delegates were chosen. Conventions are now 
held in presidential election years chiefly for the 
purpose of choosing delegates to the national con- 
ventions, discussing policies and hearing keynote 
speeches. 

In spite of his great service to the cause of 
woman suffrage, Governor Roberts was not re- 
warded by re-election at the hands of the women 
he had helped enfranchise. The suffragettes, who 
actually constituted a very small m/nority of the 
State’s population, were organized for crusading — 
not for practical politics. But had they been the 
most skilled of politicians, it is doubtful if they 
could have held back the Republican landslide 
which swept Warren G. Harding into the presi- 
dent’s chair in 1920 and Alf Taylor governor of 
Tennessee. Of course there were other matters 
which may have contributed to Governor Roberts’ 
defeat, such as his stand on the 18th amendment 
and his stern, uncompromising position on law 
and order during the troubled period of riots and 
strikes which occurred during his administration. 
He lived a long and active life as one of the 
State’s most brilliant lawyers—but the women of 
Tennessee have not yet erected a monument to 
his memory. 


Republican Governor Again 

That Alfred A. Taylor, who had worn the red 
rose to his brother Bob’s white during their joint 
debates in the historic “War of the Roses” cam- 
paign, should at last become governor of Tennes- 
see, was hailed as a bit of poetic justice by most 
citizens of Tennessee, although the Democratic 


party, chagrined at its national and state defeats, 
was by no means happy over the situation. 
There was little or no animosity toward Gov- 
ernor Taylor, however, and the subjects discussed 
by most Tennesseans who enjoyed the easy hos- 
pitality of the governor’s office during “Uncle 
Alf’s” administration, more often than not, had 
to do with the fiddling and famous yarns told 
by the Taylors in their various campaigns, rather 
than current affairs of state. The “Old Limber” 
stories, “Bob” Taylor anecdotes were told and 
re-told as the aging governor reminisced with 
Democratic as well as Republican friends. 


The customary amount of routine business and 
legislation was attended to, however, for the 
Taylors, in spite of their entertaining tales and 
engaging manners were second to none in states- 
manship. Governor Taylor’s tact and winning 
personality were especially valuable during this 
period in reconciling certain labor difficulties. 


Democrats Return to Power 


The Democrats, of course, regained the govern- 
orship in 1922, but in this, as in the senatorial 
race of that year, there were hard-fought battles 
in the primary. Contending for the Democratic 
nomination in the primate were the incumbent 
Kenneth D. McKellar, G. T. Fitzhugh, Noah 
Cooper and Thetus Sims. McKellar led with 
102,692 votes and Fitzhugh came next with 
47,627 votes. 


For the governorship in 1922, Austin Peay 
contended in the Democratic primary against 
such veterans and ex-Governor Benton McMillin 
and Harvey Hannah who had served as railroad 
commissioner and various other positions and was 
a great favorite with the people of Tennessee. In 
the badly split four-way race, however, Hannah 
ran a rather poor third. The vote was: Peay, 
63,940; McMillin, 59,922; Hannah, 24,062; and 
L. E. Gwinn, 15,137. In the general election 
Peay won 141,002 votes to Governor Taylor’s 
102,586. 

During this period, it is interesting to observe, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, a Tennessean who had served 
with distinction as United States Commissioner 
of Education, was replaced by another Tennes- 
sean, Dr. John J. Tigert. 
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After an impressive inaugural ceremony in 
Ryman Auditorium on January 16, 1923, Gov- 
ernor Peay, with a harmonious legislature, set to 
work to redeem his campaign pledge to reor- 
ganize the state government and put it on a more 
efficient basis. With legislative assistance, he re- 
duced the sixty-odd departments, commissions, 
committees, boards and independent offices to 
eight major units—the departments of finance, 
taxation, agriculture, institutions, public health, 
insurance and banking and labor. Three times 
elected governor, Peay continued his business- 
like policy and effected all possible economies and 
improvements. He was known particularly for 
his interest in road-building, especially in East 
Tennessee, where much of the rugged, moun- 
tainous terrain had not yet yielded to the skill 
of highway engineers. He was interested also 
in the Smoky Mountain National Park move- 
ment, in the improvement of schools, in agricul- 
ture and to progressive methods in handling 
the state’s business in general. 

During Peay’s first term, upon the death of 
President Harding, August 2, 1923, Calvin Cool- 
idge, vice-president, succeeded to the presidency 
of the United States. The following year, 1924, 
saw the defeat of Senator Shields in the Demo- 
cratic primary by General Lawrence D. Tyson, 
who had served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces during the World War and was one of 
East Tennessee’s most prominent citizens. In the 
November election General Tyson defeated his 
Republican opponent, Judge H. B. Lindsay, by 
almost forty thousand votes. In the same year 
Calvin Coolidge defeated Davis, the Democratic 
candidate, the presidential vote in Tennessee be- 
ing Davis, 158,404, and Coolidge, 130,882. 


Governor Peay Elected to Third Term 
Governor Peay was re-elected for a third term 
in the general election of November 2, 1926, his 
vote being 84,979 and that of his Republican op- 
ponent, Walter White, 46,238. His third term 
was, however, cut short by death and he was 
succeeded on October 2, 1927, by Hon. Henry H. 
Horton, speaker of the State Senate. In the 
Democratic primary of 1928 Horton was strongly 
opposed by Hill McAlister and Lewis Pope, both 
of whom had served in prominent positions in 


the state government. The vote was Horton, 
97,333; McAlister, 92,017; Lewis Pope, 27,779; 
and D. W. Dodson, 543. 

In the general election of 1928, Governor Hor- 
ton defeated his Republican opponent, Raleigh 
Hopkins, by about seventy thousand votes, and 
Senator Kenneth McKeller, whose chief oppo- 
nent in the Democratic primary had been Finis 
J. Garrett, defeated the Republican senatorial 
candidate, Hon. J. A. Fowler, by about fifty-five 
thousand votes. Herbert Hoover was elected 
President of the United States. 

General Tyson’s death, August 24, 1929, left 
a vacancy in the United States Senate which 
Governor Horton filled by the appointment of 
W. E. Brock, of Chattanooga. In 1930, Brock 
was elected for the short term and Cordell Hull 
for the long term. Hull, however, was to resign 
his Senate seat March 3, 1933, having been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, and Nathan L. Bach- 
man of Chattanooga was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 

During this period and, indeed, the whole dec- 
ade, post-war prosperity and efforts toward en- 
forcement of the 18th amendment had resulted 
in an atmosphere of irresponsibility and disre- 
spect for authority on the part of a large portion 
of American citizens, as well as a recklessness in 
the financial world which would, at length, lead 
to disaster. Tennessee enjoyed no immunity and, 
when the time came, would suffer like the rest of 
the nation. Meanwhile, on all fronts, the false 
promise of a supposedly indestructible prosperity 
encouraged extravagances at every walk of life. 

Governor Horton, continuing the general poli- 
cies of his illustrious predecessor, Austin Peay, 
promoted road-building, improvement of schools 
and progressive measures in the various areas of 
state activities. There was no indication that the 
prosperity at all levels of society which character- 
ized the 1920’s disguised an unstable foundation 
and it was not until 1930 that the retrograde 
movement, which had been clearly visible in the 
North and East in 1929, hit with full force in 
Tennessee. Horton, however, had been re-elected, 
but his strongest backers—Colonel Luke Lea and 
Rogers Caldwell—suffered financial ruin. The 
State of Tennessee lost funds which it had de- 
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posited in one of the Caldwell controlled banks 
and there ensued a period of bitterness, personal 
attacks and recriminations which has seldom been 


equalled. 


In 1932 Tennessee Democratic primary Mc- 
Alister received 116,020 votes; Lewis Pope, 
106,450; Malcolm R. Patterson, 58,515; and Ru- 
fus Campbell, 2,181. 


The vote in the general election, November 8, 
1932, was McAlister, 106,075; John E. McCall, 
Republican, 121,397; and Lewis Pope, 107,026. 
In the same election Tennessee gave the Roose- 
velt-Garner ticket 259,473 votes and the Hoover, 
Curtis ticket 126,752. 


The Depression 

Governor McAlister took office January 17, 
1933, and President Roosevelt a few weeks later, 
on March fourth. 


Had the times been different, Governor Mc- 
Alister’s scholarly personality, his broad educa- 
tion along legal and cultural lines, and his knowl- 
edge of the state’s “nancial affairs would un- 
doubtedly have found expression in many ways 
which were impossible during the critical days of 
the early 1930’s. In spite of the unfortunate 
situation which confronted his administration, 
however, he set up one of the most comprehensive 
and effective studies which has ever been made of 
the Tennessee educational system, and, through 
the cooperation of hundreds of citizens and edu- 
cators who were drawn into the work of the var- 
ious committees, aroused a vigorous interest in 
the improvement of the school system. Fortu- 
nately, Governor McAlister’s previous experience 
in the office of State Treasurer had prepared him 
for a full understanding of the state’s financial 
difficulties and aided him in working out the 
complicated problems which confronted him. 

In the Democratic primary of 1934, Governor 
McAlister was again opposed by Lewis Pope— 
the vote being McAlister 191,460 and Pope, 
137,253. 

It should be stated, perhaps, that Governor 
Austin Peay’s premature death and the conse- 
quent succession of Henry Horton to the gov- 
ernor’s chair had interrupted plans which Pope's 
and—it is said—many of Governor Peay’s friends 








had made to have Pope succeed Peay. Mr. Pope, 
an able lawyer and former commissioner of in- 
stitutions, was popular and, had he been nomi- 
nated at the end of Peay’s third term with the 
full strength of the administration’s backing, quite 
probably would have been elected by a large ma- 
jority. In spite of the difficulties which confront- 
ed him, he made a good showing in the races he 
made at various times. Recently he, ex-Governor 
Hooper and other “old-timers” served in the state 
constitutional convention. 

At the conclusion of his second term Governor 
McAlister did not stand for re-election. In the 
Democratic primary the McAlister forces and 
Senator McKellar backed Burgin E. Dossett, but 
late in the campaign, E. H. Crump, of Memphis, 
anneunced his support of Gordon Browning, Dos- 
sett’s opponent, thereby influencing, if not actually 
determining the vote in Browning’s favor. The 
vote was Browning 243,463 and Dossett 109,170. 
Browning was elected in November by an over- 
whelming majority, but, in 1938, having mean- 
while broken with Mr. Crump, he was defeated by 
Prentice Cooper, of Shelbyville, who served three 
consecutive terms. Changes made at the 1953 


Constitutional Convention provide a four-year 
term of governor and prohibit him from succeed- 
ing himself. 


During Governor Cooper’s administration large 
appropriations were made for tuberculosis hospi- 
tals, additional buildings were erected at various 
institutions and old ones were repaired, and the 
rapidly expanding programs for the benefit of 
dependent children, the aged and the physically 
handicapped were promoted. 


World War II 

With the attack on Pearl Harbor the nation was 
plunged once more into a world war and Tennes- 
see geared itself for the war effort. The last three 
years of Governor Cooper’s administration were 
governed largely by the needs of war and defense 
activities. Meanwhile TVA and other federal 
government activities expanded within the state 
and, when the first atomic bombs were dropped 
on Japan it was found that Tennessee had an 
important part in their development. 

It was during the early part of Governor Jim 
Nance McCord’s first term, of course, that Ten- 
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nessee, with the rest of the world, saw the end of 
World War II. 


With cessation of hostilities in Europe and in 
the Pacific, Governor McCord made plans to 
meet the needs of returning veterans; to improve 
public schools which had suffered greatly during 
the war from over-crowding, lack of equipment 
and repairs, teacher shortages and other serious 
problems; and to speed in all possible ways the 
State’s return to a peace-time economy. His 
Commissioner of Education was Burgin E. Dos- 
sett. He pursued also the usual practice of im- 
proving institutions, highways, the state parks 
and other properties, and managed the State busi- 
ness with efficiency. Not only was Governor 
McCord’s integrity above question, but he, by 
virtue of his kindly manner and pleasing person- 
ality, was one of the best liked governors in the 
state’s history. He now serves as Commissioner 
of Conservation. 


After the War 

In his 1944 race in the Democratic primary, 
Governor McCord was opposed by Dr. John R. 
Neal, who won 11,659 votes, and Rex Manning, 
who received 7,510. McCord’s total was 132,466. 
Dr. Neal’s vote in this instance probably reached 
an all time high. He has been known for many 
years as the “perennial candidate,” because of his 
persistent appearance in Tennessee political cam- 
paigns. In spite, however, of the absurdly small 
vote he usually polls, he has the respect of all 
who know him because of his remarkably brilliant 
mind and broad knowledge of law. In addition, 
he has the affectionate regard of a large group of 
Tennessee lawyers who sat in his classes at the 
University of Tennessee. He does not enter po- 
litical races with any idea of being elected, but 
rather to have a forum from which he can speak 
on vital topics of the day. 

In the general election of 1944, Governor Mc- 
Cord received 275,746 votes; John Wesley Kilgo, 
his Republican opponent, 158,742, and Dr. Neal, 
6,703. The presidential vote in this election was 
308,707 for the Roosevelt-Truman ticket and 
200,311 for the Dewey-Bricker ticket. 


During this period Senator Kenneth D. Mc- 
Kellar remained, of course, Tennessee’s senior 
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senator, while Hon. A. Tom Stewart was junior 
senator. Following the death of Senator Nathan 
L. Backman, August 23, 1937, Governor Gordon 
Browning appointed George L. Berry, of Press- 
man’s Home, nationally known figure in printing 
pressmen’s labor organizations, to fill the vacancy. 
Senator Berry took his seat May 10, 1937, and 
served until January 16, 1939, when Senator 
Stewart, who had been elected in 1938, took his 
seat. 

In the 1946 primary both Senator McKellar 
and Governor McCord were up for renomination. 
Ex-Governor Gordon Browning’s name was in- 
troduced into the governor’s race by his friends, 
although he was still on military duty in the 
European theatre of war. In the primary Mc- 
Cord received 187,119 votes; Browning 120,535; 
John R. Neal 2,902; and Mrs. Leah Richardson 
2,995. Senator McKellar received 188,805; Ed- 
ward Ward Carmack, Jr., 107,363; Byron John- 
son, 2,495; Neal, 3,130; and Herman H. Ross, 
2,995. 

In the 1946 general election Governor Mc- 
Cord’s Republican opponent, the late W. O. 
Lowe, prominent Knoxville lawyer who, as one 
of the aviation heroes of World War I had been 
decorated for his feats in downing German planes, 
received 73,222 votes to McCord’s 149,937. Sen- 
ator McKellar defeated his Republican opponent, 
W. B. Ladd, by a majority of 88,416. 

The situation in regard to the governor’s race 
was reversed, however, in the 1948 Democratic 
primary, when Gordon Browning received 
240,676 votes; McCord, 183,948; James N. Har- 
din, 5,905; and Jay Hanson, 1,067. In the gen- 
eral election, Browning’s vote was 363,903 and 
that of his Republican opponent, Roy Acuff (the 
famous “hill-billy” singer), 179,957. 

The race for United States Senator, in both the 
Democratic primary and the general election of 
1948, was of unusual interest. Senator Tom 
Stewart, the incumbent, had five opponents in 
the primary—John A. Mitchell, Estes Kefauver, 
John R. Neal, John Hickey and George W. Har- 
din. The Crump organization, which previously 
supported Senator Stewart, backed Mitchell. The 
vote was: Kefauver, 171,791; Stewart, 129,873; 
Mitchell, 96,192; Hardin, 5,415; and Hickey, 
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1,534. In the general election, Kefauver received 
362,142 votes and his Republican opponent, B. 
Carroll Reece, 166,947. 

The 1948 victory brought Gordon Browning 
back to the governor’s chair which he had vacated 
ten years earlier. Through this interval he had 
served as judge, but, on the outbreak of World 
War II, he resigned and volunteered for military 
duty overseas, during which time he served with 
the rank of colonel—thus he became the only 
governor of Tennessee to have served on foreign 
soil in two world wars. He was re-elected in 
1950 and, although his first term was divided 
from his last terms by an interval of ten years, he 
has the distinction of having served three full 
terms as governor. His administrations, consid- 
ered as a whole, reflect his energy, driving power 
and determination to put into effect measures 
which he believed to be for the good of the State. 
Like all recent governors, he was faced with 
mounting demands for increasing service at prac- 
tically every level of state government—educa- 
tion, highways, health, institutions, aid for de- 
pendent children, the aged and physically handi- 
capped—and, at the same time was called upon 
to reduce taxes and state expenditures. From 
the time of his first administration, Governor 
Browning was interested in refinancing and re- 
ducing the state’s indebtedness, in the building of 
rural roads and in various other progressive 
measures connected with the State’s routine ac- 
tivities. 

Mid-Century 

In 1952 Governor Browning became a candi- 
date for his fourth term—the third consecutive 
term to which he was entitled under the existing 
state constitution. While his opponent, thirty- 
two year old Frank Clement, of Dickson, who 
had just been released from military service, was 
expected to run a good race, doubt as to whether 
or not he could beat the veteran Browning existed 
in many quarters. However, Clement was elect- 
ed.* 

Another great upset in 1952 was the defeat of 
the aging Kenneth D. McKellar by his young 


*Governor Frank Clement was re-elected to a four- 
year term in 1954 and United States Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver was elected for a second term to the senate. 


opponent, Congressman Albert Gore, of Tennes- 
see’s fourth district. Senator Gore had, in his 
numerous terms as a member of the House of 
Representatives, attracted national, as well as 
local attention. He is well-informed, a good 
speaker, is possessed of both a keen mind and a 
pleasing personality. 

Senator McKellar, from the time he took his 
seat in the United States Senate in 1917 until he 
gave it up in 1953, had served without interrup- 
tion in this high office—a total of 36 years. Prior 
to becoming Senator he had practiced law in 
Tennessee and had served as Representative in 
Congress from the Tenth Tennessee District. He 
served in times of peace, as well as through the 
war years; he fought hard battles on every imag- 
inable front and, by his vigor and courage, made 
both enemies and friends. 

While space does not permit inclusion of the 
records of the many able Tennesseans who have 
served in the United States House of Representa- 
tives during the past fifty years, brief reference 
must be made to a few of them. Notable, of 
course, is Cordell Hull, for many years Repre- 
sentative from the fourth district, later U. S. 
Senator and Secretary of State. Outstanding 
also was the late Joseph W. Byrns, of the old 
sixth, or “Hermitage” district, who became 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Car- 
roll Reece, Republican, who now serves as Repre- 
sentative from the first district, has in recent 
years been chairman of the national Republican 
Committee and has served in other high offices 
of the party. Howard Baker, Republican, from 
the second district is also active in national and 
state Republican activities in addition to his 
duties in Congress. 

Members of the present Tennessee delegation 
in the House of Representatives are: Carroll 
Reece, first district; Howard Baker, second dis- 
trict; James B. Frazier, Jr., third district; Joe 
L. Evins, fourth district; Percy Priest, fifth dis- 
trict; Ross Bass, sixth district; Tom Murray, 
seventh district ; Jere Cooper, eighth district ; and 
Cliff Davis, ninth district. (Due to re-districting 
on a basis of population, Tennessee now has 
nine instead of ten Congressional districts.) 
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Reviewing the records of men who have served 
Tennessee in various political capacities during 
the past fifty years and considering the hardships 
many of them have endured, it is apparent not 
only that their labors have far outdistanced their 
rewards, but that a busy, thoughtless citizenship 
has taken too little time to do them honor. Yet 
there is something which causes men to seek 
public leadership, just as it leads others to enter 
the various professions and businesses. Thomas 
Jefferson, in 1803, in persuading James Monroe 
to go to France on the Louisiana Purchase mis- 
sion, exhibited a full understanding of this urge: 

“IT am sensible, after the measures you have 
taken for getting into a different line of business, 
that it will be a great sacrifice on your part, and 
that it presents, from the season and other cir- 
cumstances, serious difficulties. But some men 
are born for the public. Nature, by fitting them 
for service of the human race on a broad scale 
has stamped them with evidences of their destina- 
tion and their duty.” 





The Great West 


in Literature 
UTAH 
Davip J. HARKNESS 


The name “Utah” comes from the Ute tribe 
of Indians who once occupied the northeastern 
part of the state and means “people of the moun- 
tains.” Brigham Young’s famous remark may be 
altered to read “This is the place” for good litera- 
ture, for the Beehive State has been a beehive of 
literary activity for many years. In 1824 Jim 
Bridger, the trapper, guide, explorer, trader and 
chief of scouts who was known as the “Daniel 
Boone of the Rocky Mountains,” discovered the 
Great Salt Lake and in 1847 Brigham Young 
and his band of Mormons founded Salt Lake 
City, the first permanent settlement in the state. 
Bridger was portrayed on the screen by Van 
Heflin in “Tomahawk” and Dean Jagger was 
seen in the title role of the movie “Brigham 
Young,” taken from the novel by Vardis Fisher 
titled “Children of God.” Jim Bridger was the 


Mr. Harkness is Extension Librarian, The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 








hero of several yellow-back novels and Brigham 
Young has left his stamp on American literature. 
Stanley Vestal (pseudonym of Walter Stanley 
Campbell) is the author of “Jim Bridger, Moun- 
tain Man.” Merritt Parmelee Allen wrote 
“Western Star,” a story of Jim Bridger for young 
people, and Shannon Garst has written a juvenile 
biography of this famous pioneer. 

The Friendly State or Mormon State has pro- 
duced a literature rich in material about this reli- 
gious sect in which Joseph Smith, Brigham 
Young, the Angel Moroni and tne Book of Mor- 
mon figure. The story of the long trek across 
the plains to the valley of the Great Salt Lake has 
fascinated Utahans, who have used it in their 
novels and biographies, which stand as landmarks 
in the story of Mormonism along with the Sea- 
gull Monument in Temple Square in Salt Lake 
City and the Mormon Monument in Ogden on 
which “This Is the Place” is inscribed, the 
Brigham Young Mansion in Salt Lake City 
called Beehive House, and Lion House (the 
“house of twenty gables”) in Salt Lake City 
which was one of the homes of Young and some 
of his wives. One of the more spectacular studies 
of Mormonism is the 1940 Harper Prize Novel 
“Children of God” by Vardis Fisher, who was 
graduated from the University of Utah and later 
taught English there. This novel starts with 
Joseph Smith’s youth and carries the story to 
1890, concentrating on Brigham Young and the 
great migration across the desert to Utah. “The 
Mormon Prophet” by Lily Dougall is a novel 
based on the life of Joseph Smith. Other novels 
about Brigham Young and the Mormons are “The 
Lions of the Lord” by Harry Leon Wilson, “The 
Fighting Danites” by Dane Coolidge, “Hagar” 
by James A. McKnight, “And Never Yield” by 
Elinor Pryor, “The Mountains Are Mine” by 
Helen Hinckley, “Root, Hog and Die” by George 
Snell and “A Little Lower Than the Angels” by 
Virginia Sorensen. Snell was born in Caldwell, 
Idaho and moved to Salt Lake City when he was 
sixteen, attended the University of Utah, and 
edited The Western Review for eleven years. 
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VIRGINIA SORENSEN was born in Provo, a de- 
scendant of followers of Joseph Smith, and at- 
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tended Mormon schools and graduated from 
Brigham Young University. Following her first 
novel about the early Mormons, “A Little Lower 
Than the Angels,” she wrote “On This Star,” a 
story of later Mormonism set in a small enclosed 
Utah valley. “The Evening and the Morning” 
narrates the love stories of three generations of 
Mormon women. “The Proper Gods” and 
“Many Heavens” are also historical novels of the 
Mormons in Utah. Forrester Blake, who teaches 
English at Denver University, has written 
“Johnny Christmas” and the sequel “Wilderness 
Passage,” epic novels of the undeclared war be- 
tween the Mormon State of Deseret and the 
United States. Other novels of the “Utah War” 
are “Salt Lake” by Pierre Benoit, “John Steven’s 
Courtship” by Susan Young Gates, and “Winter 
Ambush” by E. E. Halleran, author of “High 
Prairie.” These cover the famous Mountain 
Meadows massacre of 1857 and deal with a vital 
page in the state’s history. “The Giant Joshua” 
by Maurine Whipple is a story of three genera- 
tions of Mormons in southern Utah. This Hough- 
ton Mifflin Fellowship novel deals with the Mor- 
mon pioneers and their gallant courage and the 
unconquerable faith of the Old West. Other 
novels on Mormonism in Utah are “The Rocky 
Road to Jericho” by Frank Chester Robertson, 
“Hell and Hallelujah” by N. S. Parker, “The 
Harvest Waits” by Lorene Pearson, “The Pro- 
selyte” by Susan Ertz, “Nothing Ever Happens 
Sunday Morning” by Blanche Cannon, and “A 
Study in Scarlet” by A. Conan Doyle. “Glory 
Spent,” a first novel of modern Utah and a serious 
study of contemporary Mormonism, was written 
by Jean Woodman, a graduate of Brigham Young 
University in Provo. “The Peaceable Kingdom” 
by Ardythe Kennelly is a novel of the Mormons 
in Utah during the years after Brigham Young's 
death. 

Wallace Stegner, who has written “Mormon 
Country” for the American Folkways series, 
lived in Salt Lake City and was graduated from 
the University of Utah. He is the author of 
“The Big Rock Candy Mountain,” a novel laid 
in the West, and is professor of English and 
director of the Writing Center at Stanford Uni- 
versity. William Alexander Linn wrote “The 








Story of the Mormons” and Jim Kjelgaard has 
written “The Coming of the Mormons” in the 
Landmark Books series for young people. In- 
teresting biographies are “Brigham Young” by 
M. R. Werner, “Joseph Smith, An American 
Prophet” by John Henry Evans, and “Joseph 
Smith and His Mormon Empire” by Harry M. 
Beardsley. Bernard DeVoto was born in Ogden 
and attended the University of Utah. He has 
written novels with Western settings titled “The 
Crooked Mile,” “The House of the Sun-Goes- 
Down” and “Mountain Time.” He is the author 
of a trilogy of the Westward American expansion 
which includes “The year of Decision,” about the 
West in 1846; “Across the Wide Missouri,” the 
story of the Rocky Mountain fur trade which won 
the Pulitzer and Bancroft prizes for history in 
1948 and gave the title to a Technicolor motion 
picture starring Clark Gable; and “The Course 
of Empire,” about the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion and winner of the 1952 National Book Award. 

Utah is called the Salt Lake State and Deseret 
(land of the honey bee) State. Maurine Whipple 
has written “This Is the Place: Utah” and J. 
Cecil Alter is author of “Utah: The Storied Do- 
main.” John Henry Evans wrote “The Story of 
Utah, The Beehive State” and Leland H. Creer 
has written “Utah and the Nation.” Interesting 
histories are “The Founding of Utah” by Leir 
Edgar Young, “Utah Under the Prophet” by 
Frank J. Cannon and “History of Utah” by A. L. 
Neff. “The Building of the First Transconti- 
nental Railroad” by Adele Nathan is a title in 


the Landmark Books series for young people. 
“The U. P. Trail” by Zane Grey and “Trouble 
Shooter” by Ernest Haycox are novels about 
the building of the Union Pacific Railroad. “The 
Overland Trail” by Jay Monaghan is a book 
about the route of the Pony Express and the 


Union Pacific. Motion pictures titled “The Iron 
Horse,” “Pony Express,” and “Union Pacific” 
“The Utah Iron Horse” was a 
folk song which the Mormons in Salt Lake City 
sang about the meeting of the two parts of the 


Union Pacific Railroad. 
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Two Nove ts with a Salt Lake City locale are 


were popular. 
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“The Friendly Persuasion” by Jessamyn West 
and “Good Morning, Young Lady” by Ardythe 
Kennelly. Other novels with a Utah setting 
are “Utah Blaine” by Jim Mayo (pen name of 
Louis L’Amour), “The Utah Kid” and “Death 
Rides the Dondrino” by Roe Richmond, “Riders 
of the Purple Sage” and “The Rainbow Trail” 
by Zane Grey, “Wild Horse Range” by Dan J. 
Stevens, “Riders of the Buffalo Grass” by Bliss 
Lomax, “Poplars Across the Moon” by Lela 
Horne Richards, “The Soul's Fire” by Jeremiah 
Stokes, and “Horse Thief Trail” by Frederick 
R. Bechdolt laid in the Wasatch Range. “Fort 
Starvation,” laid in Utah in 1861, is a novel by 
Frank Gruber, author of “Broken Lance.” “The 
Locusts” by Otto Schrag is about pioneer life 
in Utah in the 1870's. “Troopers West” by 


Forbes Parkhill is a novel of the Ute Indian 
Wars of 1879. “Incident at Sun Mountain” by 
Todhunter Ballard of Pasadena, California is the 
saga of the bloody fight for the Utah silver mines 
during the Civil War. ‘West We Go” by Jules 
Loring is a book for young people about the 


pioneers who crossed the Great Salt Desert in 
1849. 

Dale L. Morgan has written “The Great Salt 
Lake” and “Jedediah Smith and the Opening of 
the West” and Charles Kelley is the author of 
“Salt Desert Trails” and “Outlaw Trail.” “Salt 
Lake City” is a pictorial study by Josef Muench. 
Roderich Peattie has written “The Inverted 
Mountains: Canyons of the West” in the Ameri- 
can Mountain series. “Monument Valley and 
the Navajo Country, Arizona-Utah” is a beau- 
tifully illustrated book by Joseph Miller. “Never 
Marry A Ranger” by Roberts McConnell is a 
humorous book in which a Utah forest ranger’s 
wife describes her various trials and tribulations. 
Richard L. Evans of Salt Lake City, known to 
millions of listeners to the Mormon Tabernacle 
choir and organ broadcasts, is author of “At This 
Same Hour” and “Tonic For Our Times” and 
editor of Improvement Era, published in Salt 
Lake City, “Isn’t One Wife Enough?” by Kim- 
ball Young is a sociologist’s account of that curi- 
ous mid-nineteenth-century American phenome- 
non, Mormon polygamy. Whit Burnett was 


born im Salt Lake City and attended the Univer- 
sity of Utah. He has served as editor of Story 
Magazine and editor of anthologies titled “This 
Is My Best,” “The Seas of God,” and “Time To 
Be Young” and is author of “The Literary Life 
and the Hell With It.” 

“All Faces West,” a music drama by Roland 
and Helen Perry of the faculty of Weber Music 
College in Ogden, has been presented for the 
past four summers in Ogden during its Pioneer 
Days celebration and has drawn thousands of 
people from all over the country. This cantata 
in four acts stars Igor Gorin as Brigham Young 
and tells of the first Utah Mormons and their 
westward journey. The chorus of a thousand 
voices and the full symphony orchestra add to the 
impressive effect of this historical pageant. Salt 
Lake City has a six-day jubilee called “Days of 
’47” to commemorate the arrival of the Mormons 
into Salt Lake Valley. This festival, now cele- 
brated all over Utah, is a greater annual event 
than the Fourth of July. Orestes Utah Bean 
wrote the popular drama “Corianton,” based on 
the Book of Mormon. Another Utahan, W. F. 
Hansen, wrote the all-Indian opera, “The Sun 
Dance.” Milton Royle wrote “The Squaw Man,” 
which was made into a motion picture, and other 
plays. Otto Harbach, the well-known playwright, 
was born in Salt Lake City and wrote the li- 
brettos for “The Firefly,” “Madame Sherry,” and 
“High Jinks” and collaborated on such musical 
hits as “The Desert Song,” “Rose Marie,” “The 
Cat and the Fiddle,” “Roberta,” “Kid Boots,” 
“Sunny” and “No! No! Nanette.” The musical 
by Sidney Jones and Paul Rubens titled “The 
Girl From Utah” had a successful run on Broad- 
way. The motion picture “The Hills of Utah” 
was made from the story by Les Savage, Jr. 
“Siege at Red River” was a Technicolor movie 
of frontier America in the 1860’s with sweeping 
Utah landscapes and over a thousand Shawnee 
Indians. “Southwest Roundup” by Anne Mer- 
riman Peck contains writings about people and 
places, history and folk tales from Utah and 
other Western states. The Seventh Annual 
Writers’ Conference was held at the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City last summer. 
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Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 

The 1954 Nobel Prize for Literature went to 
Ernest Hemingway “ior his powerful, style-form- 
ing mastery of the art of narration, as most re- 
cently evinced in ‘The Old Man and the Sea.’” 
The prize carries with it a gold medal, an illu- 
minated diploma, and $36,000 in cash. Mr. 
Hemingway is the sixth American-born writer 
to receive the prize. The others: Sinclair Lewis, 
Eugene O'Neill, Pearl Buck, William Faulkner, 
and T. S. Eliot. Eliot, now a British subject, 
was born in St. Louis, Missouri . . . The Thomas 
Wolfe Scholarship Fund for the study of Ameri- 
can Literature has been established at New York 
University where Mr. Wolfe taught English from 
1924 to 1930. Royalties from two NYU Press 
books by Dean Thomas Clark Pollock and Pro- 
fessor Oscar Cargill of NYU—‘“Thomas Wolfe 
at Washington Square” and “The Correspondence 
of Thomas Wolfe and Homer Andrew Watt”— 
will be used to establish the fund . . . “The Secret 
River” by the late Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
is scheduled for spring publication by Scribners. 
The manuscript for this children’s book was 
found among the papers of the author by her 
literary executor, Julia Scribner Bigham. The 
books will be illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. ... 
“A Guide to Soviet Russian Translations of 
American Literature” by Glenora W. Brown and 


Mr. Marshall is Reference Librarian, Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, South Carolina. 


Deming B. Brown (Columbia University Press) 
contains some interesting statistics which this 
bibliophile obtained by way of CU Press’s de- 
lightful little monthly, “The Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing.” Between 1917 and 1947, copies of 
books by Jack London appearing in the Soviet 
Union in Russian translation totaled 7,640,000. 
For the same period, Mark Twain’s books to- 
taled 2,534,000 copies ; Upton Sinclair’s, 2,292,000 
copies ; O. Henry’s, 1,430,000 copies ; Bret Harte’s 
801,000 copies; and James Oliver Curwood’s, 
645,000 copies. About 100 other American 
writers appeared in Russian translation during 
the thirty year period; but since 1947 “the last 
vestiges of liberalism in Soviet choice of fresh 
American works for translation” have disappeared, 
write the Browns. Howard Fast is the author 
who enjoys the greatest official favor today in 
the USSR; the only other prominent twentieth- 
century authors who have been published since 
1947 are Jack London, O. Henry, Theodore 
Dreiser, Lincoln Steffens, Albert Maltz, and Sin- 
clair Lewis. Such writers as Upton Sinclair, 
Ernest Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell, and John 
Steinbeck who were popular in the 30’s and 40's 
have been officially denounced or quietly dis- 
carded. “The Soviet reader of today,” write the 
Browns, “thinks of American literature in terms 
of the works of Jack London and O. Henry, a 
small number of nineteenth-century classics, and 
a handful of officially approved left-wing con- 
temporaries.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 


Southern Authors 


THE GOLDEN CHAIR. By Oren Arnold. 
Elsevier Press. $3.75. 

The Elsevier Press of Houston, Texas nor- 
mally publishes solid but necessarily uninteresting 
technical books—works on chemistry, electronics 
and engineering. “The Golden Chair,” however, 
is a first rate novel, the winner of Elsevier's 
Southwest Literary Award. This reviewer con- 
siders it one of the best books of the year. 


The setting of “The Golden Chair” is a small 
Texas town (Henderson, population 2,000) in 
1920. The story is of the town and its people; 
there is romance, beautifully developed, and a 
villain too. While the story is of Henderson 
and its people, it is primarily told through the 
activities of one wonderful family with aunts and 
uncles all over and a sage old grandfather who 
provided inspiration for the brood. Sidney Hale, 
almost twelve, tells the story with an able assist 
from Cousin Christine, almost-fifteen. 


Grandfather Hale, over seventy, lives on a 
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farm near Henderson but is persuaded to sell 
out and move into town so that he and Grand- 
mother Hale can live the rest of their lives in 
leisure. But Grandfather cannot be content to 
loaf. He buys a rundown grocery store, begins 
to politick for a friend who is going to run for 
governor. Sidney and Christine work in the 
store, which becomes the setting for much of the 
story's action. And action there is a-plenty. 


Cousin Bud Hale, badly wounded war hero, 
is in love with Honey Lou Harty. But Honey 
Lou seems to be attracted to the handsome town 
scoundrel, one Marvin Keller who is quite a 
lady’s man. Sidney and Christine decide to 
interfere with Marvin Keller’s attentions to- 
wards Honey Lou. Following the script of a 
movie they have seen, they embark upon a course 
which eventually upsets the whole town, gets 
Sidney thrashed and Keller in serious trouble. 

There are many wonderful characters in “The 
Golden Chair”. Grandfather’s general store must 
be listed as one of the characters rather than a 
place. Eventually it becomes the Hale and Harty 
General Store, operated jointly by Honey Lou 
and war hero Bud—always assisted of course, 
by Sidney and Christine. The whole town is 
seen through the “eyes” of the store. And it is 
a warm town. There are scoundrels like Marvin 
Keller but there is always a wonderful warmth, 
developed beautifully by the author through the 
activities of the minister, the sheriff, the banker, 
the many members of the large Hale family. 

In general treatment “The Golden Chair” is 
much like Bowen Ingram’s “Light as the Morn- 
ing”, reviewed here recently. But Oren Arnold 
never tries to run his town down. Always there 
emerges the wonderful warmth of a typical Ameri- 
can small town rather than the bias, nastiness and 
prejudice. It is a warmth that extends even to 
the villain. The whole town joins together to 
set scoundrel Marvin Keller on his feet again, 
to attempt to salvage even his life. And of 
course in the end Bud and Honey Lou find them- 
selves even though Sidney’s “plan” backfires. 

Oren Arnold admits that some of his characters 
are modeled after members of his father’s family. 
The Arnold family settled on a ranch near Hen- 
derson, Texas in 1903 when Oren was three 


years old. Arnold attended Rice and the Univer- 
sity of Texas, worked on a number of Texas news- 
papers and moved to Arizona in the 1920’s. He 
now lives in Phoenix and is a free lance writer, 
author of twenty books and numerous magazine 
articles. 


The Elsevier Press has published another book 
rather unusual for its list. CRIME DETEC- 
TION by Svensson and Wendel selling at $9.25 
is an intensive study of modern criminal investi- 
gation written in collaboration between Scotland 
Yard and the Swedish National Police. The 
book includes 153 photographs taken from actual 
cases—suicides, murders, robbery, etc. This is 
a book that will be read, not only by law enforce- 
ment officers, but by serious who-dun-it enthu- 
siasts who are fascinated by how clues lead to 
the solution of crimes. 


HUGH ROY CULLEN. By Ed Kilman and 
Theron Wright. Prentice Hall. $4.00. 

During recent years Texas oil millionaires have 
become somewhat suspect. It seems assumed 
that men cannot attain fabulous wealth honestly. 
And the Texas rich men have an uncomfortable 
way of becoming conservative in politics. They 
demand economy in government and one has even 
had the temerity to back Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. 


The story of Hugh Roy Cullen is very aptly 
subtitled “A Story of American Opportunity”. 
It is a thrilling story of what an American can do, 
on his own. Rather perhaps we should say it 
is a story of what Americans could do once 


upon a time. For with today’s taxation and 
restrictions it is doubtful that any American 
could do the things Cullen has done. 

Hugh Roy Cullen had nothing as a child. His 
was a broken home, a home of poverty. He had 
no education to speak of. But from this inaus- 
picious beginning Cullen has become one of the 
richest men in the world, the king of the oil 
wildcatters. In one year he gave away $160,000,- 
000. With his money the University of Houston 
and four hospitals have been made possible. 
Most of his wealth has been put into a Foundation 
which will continue to help those in need for 
years to come. 
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When he was very young Hugh Roy Cullen 
left his Texas home for Oklahoma Territory. He 
was a cotton broker and a very successful one. 
He dabbled a bit in local politics and made a 
name for himself as an honest business man at a 
time when honesty in Oklahoma Territory was a 
bit unusual. From Oklahoma Cullen moved on 
to Texas. He believed that the growing seaport 
of Houston would provide him with great oppor- 
tunity. In Houston he went into real estate 
and tangled with the powerful Jesse Jones over 
municipal policies. It was during his early years 
at Houston that Cullen became interested in oil. 
He had no training, relied upon what he called 
“creekology”. But with his oil instinct he was 
able to find oil where others had tried and failed. 

Cullen developed some of the greatest of the 
Texas oil fields. Sometimes he moved into areas 
where scores of dry wells had been drilled. Some- 
times he was able to find oil within a few yards 
of a well that had failed. In fact Cullen special- 
ized on drilling in supposedly “dried up” fields 
where he almost always found oil. 

The story of Hugh Roy Cullen is one of a 
warm hearted family man. It was not always 
smooth sailing by any means. There were times 
when Cullen very nearly went under. There 
was tragedy in the death of his only son in an oil 
field accident. In later years Cullen became ac- 
tive in politics and was nearly always on the los- 
ing side. He has fought what he considers the 
menace of the New and Fair Deals for two 
decades. The fight has taken him to Washington, 
has involved him with numerous top political 
personalities of our times and has made him a 
Republican in a solidly Democratic state. 

As exciting as the making of the Cullen for- 
tune is, the story of his use of his fortune is even 
more thrilling. He has given away cash and oil 
properties valued at $175,000,000. In Houston, 
during one 48 hour period he gave four hospitals 
more than a million dollars each! The Cullen 
story is an inspiring biography of a man with 
initiative and responsibility, whose generosity to 
his fellow man has symbolized his faith in him- 
self, his beloved Houston, his state and his country. 

Ed Kilman is editor of the Houston Post and 
a long time friend of Hugh Roy Cullen. Theon 


Wright is also a newspaper man and writer, 
long familiar with Texas and the story of oil 
in Texas. 


TEXAS TRADITION. By Ross Phares. Holt. 
$3.50. 


Our third book for review this month is also 
about Texas. Perhaps no other state in the 
Union can claim more diversity than Texas. 
Everything in that state is the “biggest” or the 
“best” and around these superlatives there have 
developed many a story. Ross Phares, who is 
Director of Publicity at Centenary College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, has written much about 
the Southwest. In “Texas Tradition” he has 
collected a herd of true tales of wit and wisdom 
and whimsy of Texas and the Texans. He covers 
gunfights and feuds, cattle and hogs, laws and 
lawyers. The author writes of Texans, “Their 
ingenuity produced some crude and humorous 
innovations; but they set a record for personal 
integrity, individual enterprise, and an exuberant 
freedom of spirit that people in our present me- 
chanical, regimented, government-ridden, so- 
cialized age of assembly-line, mass production, 
chain system yearn for helplessly.” 

Mr. Phares is obviously prejudiced about his 
subject! But he writes entertainingly of the past 
and present in Texas. He describes the old 
cattle drives, the problems that had to be sur- 
mounted. One excellent chapter is called “Home 
on the Range”. He goes into horses and hogs, 
eating and drinking habits, the methods (some- 
times a bit rough and ready) of early Texas 
doctors. All in all “Texas Tradition” is an in- 
teresting and authentic collection of stories, 
mostly humorous, that give an insight into the 
reasons for bumptious pride of Lone star resi- 
dents. 


STONY LONESOME. 
Coward-McCann. $3.00. 


By Scott Hart. 


Many novels have been based upon the political 
and economic upheaval in the South following 
the Civil War. Mr. Scott’s story is also of that 
period but he deals with the psychological ef- 
fects of the war. “Stony Lonesome” is a stark 
book, filled with the twisting of minds. But it is 
excellently written and this reviewer found it 
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difficult to put the book down until finished. 

Peter Owenfield, a young Union cavalry of- 
ficer, finds himself in a Virginia town seven 
months after the end of the war. He is taking 
his troop onward, must stop because many of 
the mounts need reshoeing. 

Owenfield wanders into a swamp nearby the 
blacksmith shop. He is intrigued by the sounds 
of hounds chasing a coon. But he becomes hope- 
lessly lost and is found by Kendall Dykes, a 
young lady who lives in a dilapidated manor 
called Stony Lonesome. The house is dilapidated 
on one side, that is. For two families live there. 
Kendall, her blind father and her brother live 
on one side. The Grew family, related to the 
Dykes, live on the other side. The Dykes were 
Union sympathizers, the Grews stayed with the 
Confederacy. The Dykes became poor, while the 
Grews became rich. Kendall Dykes became al- 
most a creature of the woods while Nancy Grew 
is a well-dressed and well-mannered young lady 
of fashion. Slowly hatred developed between the 
two families living under the same roof. It had 
warped their minds, infected their ways of living 
until life had become a contest of hatred and 
spite. 

Unknowingly Peter Owenfield stepped into 
the Dykes-Grew drama. Kendall fell in love 
with Peter and Mr. Scott has developed a poig- 
nant love story. With her love, Kendall be- 
came even more madly jealous of Nancy. In the 
past Nancy Grew had had so many things Ken- 
dall wanted. She was not going to get Peter. 
And Ramsey Dykes too, has become warped in 
his hatred of the relatives next door. All of 
Kendall's and Ramsey’s hatred boils over during 
a party, a double party, with guests on both sides 
of the house. 

Author Scott is excellent throughout his book, 
but never so good as when he describes the trag- 
edy that strikes Stony Lonesome during the 
night. The reader is never quite sure who is 
most at fault, how much the Dykes may have 
imagined. Determined that she shall not lose 
Peter, Kendall loses her own life. Ramsey sets 
off the violence and is pursued through the swamp 
by the Grews. Throughout the last pages of the 
book the dark swamps casts its spell over the 





twisted men and women who move through it. 

Scott Hart was born in Farmville, Virginia, 
and now lives and works in Washington, D. C. 
He is an expert on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction. His first novel was “Eight Days in 
April”, a story of people caught in the final re- 
treat from Petersburg to Appomattox. 


SAIL THE DARK TIDE. By Davenport 
Steward. Tupper and Love. $3.75. 

Mr. Steward’s new novel has all the elements 
of a best seller. There is plenty of action and 
intrigue, love affairs of the above-board variety 
and otherwise. The story is exceedingly well 
written with an unusual vitality given to char- 
acters. This is largely the story of a man and 
his ship during the days of blockade-running be- 
tween Wilmington and British Nassau. 

Wyck Talburt is captain of the Confederate 
blockade-runner “The Wanderer.” He is South- 
ern-born, a former lieutenant in the U. S. Navy 
who cast his lot with the South. Captain Tal- 
burt had lost an arm in battle. He is a moody 
and embittered man. His wife Borden lives 
in the safety and luxury of Nassau, her father 
part owner of Talburt’s ship. But neither Borden 
or her father have the slightest interest in the 
Confederacy. The trips of “The Wanderer” are 
a means to make money. Wyck has long since 
ceased to love his wife, has little but contempt 
for her shallow interests in life. And as a result 
the embittered captain falls in love with Valerie 
Lane, a wife of a British Captain who lives in 
Nassau. 

While much of Mr. Steward’s tale is involved 
with the love triangle of the Talburts and Valerie 


Lane, the story is built around the exciting trips 


made by the “Wanderer”. The little ship must 
brave the combined might of the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. This she does under Tal- 
burt’s skillful sailing but each trip becomes more 
dangerous and eventful. Intrigue enters the 
story in the person of Storm Sanders, beautiful 
Confederate agent who is returning to the South 
aboard the “Wanderer”. The Confederate Agent 
meets Robert Ball, Union Agent, who has been 
able to get aboard the ship with the assignment 
of either sabotaging her or seeing that the ship is 
captured by the Union Navy. 
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The “Wanderer” leaves Nassau with the two 
agents and an important cargo for the Army of 
Northern Virginia aboard. Mr. Steward is at 
his best as he writes of that trip, of the con- 
flicting interests, the heartache of Talburt who 
has said a final goodbye to Valerie Lane, the 
ordeal of young Robert Ball who has fallen in 
love with Storm Sanders but who must still follow 
orders and cause the ship to be captured. There 
is rousing naval action, an exciting run through 
shallow water before Captain Talburt reaches the 
protection of Confederate shore batteries. Robert 
Ball, loyal to the Union, tries to fulfill his mission 
but fails and is killed. 

“Sail the Dark Tide” portrays again the ex- 
citing and sad days of blockade-running. These 
were sad days because the cause was lost, be- 
cause there were so many like Talburt’s father- 
in-law who had little interest in the Confederacy. 
The war was merely an opportunity to make 
money, something to be prolonged as long as 
possible. Mr. Steward portrays the spiritual 
struggle of the times, the heartache that came 
when Americans must fight and scheme against 
fellow Americans. The author is at his best as 
he describes the final awakening of Borden Tal- 
burt. Selfish, not even interested in her children, 
Borden finally realizes that she has lost the love 
of her husband. She makes a gallant effort to 
win back Wyck’s love. She gives up her sel- 
fish ways, tries desperately to make amends for 
the past. 

The reader never learns whether Borden is 
successful and that is as it should be. “Sail the 
Dark Tide” ends as the “Wanderer” slips out of 
Wilmington on perhaps its last trip. The Con- 
federacy is dying and perhaps in its death Wyck 
and Borden will find themselves again. 


THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING. By 
Grantland Rice. Barnes. $5.00. 

Grantland Rice was the most universally loved 
and respected sports writer in America. He 
began his career in Nashville, Tennessee just 
after the turn of the century. When he died a 
few months ago, he was without question the 
dean of American sports writers. During Rice’s 
half century on the sporting scene he became in- 
timate with the sporting greats of this century. 


Babe Ruth, Dempsey and Tunney, Lou Gehrig, 
Ty Cobb and Joe Louis—these were but a few 
of the men who considered Grantland Rice their 
friend. 

In this posthumous autobiography Grantland 
Rice offers intimate behind the scenes glimpses 
of such stars as those mentioned above. He writes 
also of his fellow craftsmen—Rex Beach, Clarence 
Buddington Kelland, Pegler, Paul Gallico and 
Henry McLemore. Grantland Rice liked every- 
one. There is no meanness or criticism in his 
writing. And the feeling of his fellow man to- 
wards him is well expressed in the foreward, writ- 
ten by Bruce Barton: “We are all going to 
heaven, and Grant is there already—telling his 
stories, talking his wisdom, cracking his jokes . . . 
already they have learned to love him. And he 
is waiting for us—still with his joy in living 
and his eternal courtesy.” 


SPEAKING FOR THE MASTER. By Batsell 
Barrett Baxter. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Dr. Baxter is Professor of Speech and Homilet- 
ics at David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee and is well known in religious circles 
throughout the South. His book is subtitled “A 
Study of Public Speaking for Christian Men”. 
It is in reality a complete course in public speak- 
ing. Each of the sixteen chapters is an individual 
lesson, beginning with the simple first steps, in- 
cluding the more frequent mistakes, to those 
mistakes that require careful attention. Included 
are such common problems as stage fright, poor 
delivery and failure to properly organize a pres- 
entation. 

The emphasis throughout is upon the needs 
of the average Christian worker. Dr. Baxter goes 
into such simple, but important activities as lead- 
ing public prayers and making church announce- 
ments, reading the Bible aloud and making simple 
religious talks. The book should be useful for 
individuals or for training classes within the 
church. 

Batsell Barrett Baxter was born in Oklahoma, 
graduated from Abiline Christian College in Texas 
and received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Southern California. In addi- 
tion to his staff duties at David Lipscomb College 
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he is Minister of the Hillsboro Church of Christ 
in Nashville. 


GRIERSON’S RAID. By D. Alexander Brown. 
University of Illinois. $4.00. 

We sometimes forget that Morgan was not 
the only Civil War figure adept at pe~~trating 
deep behind enemy lines. Both sides did pretty 
well in this type of guerrilla warfare although the 
military accomplishments were small. The raids 
did have a psychological value and the hit-and- 
run activities of Forrest, Stuart and Morgan cer- 
tainly kept the Union forces off balance. In 
1863 Benjamin Henry Grierson of the Union 
Army led 1,700 western cavalry men 600 miles 
from La Grange, Tennessee to Baton Rouge. Be- 
fore the Confederates realized what was up, 
Grierson had disrupted communications along 
the Southern Railway. Mr. Brown has done the 
nation a service by telling the long untold story 
of Grierson’s activities. In the telling he gives 
an intimate picture of the man. Colonel Grierson 
was a musician-turned-soldier. He despised horses 
and once said that he preferred leading an or- 
chestra to a brigade of wild-riding cavalrymen. 


The author is librarian at the University of 
Illinois. 


BENTON’S ROW. 
$3.50. 

Frank Yerby is one of the most interesting 
writers of the present period because in spite 
of his success, few people know much about him. 
His eight historical novels have sold 8,000,000 
copies in regular editions alone. TIME maga- 
zine estimates that Yerby’s novels have earned 
him $1,000,000. Few of his readers know that 
he is a negro because he does not involve himself 
in negro causes. This has resulted in accusa- 
tions that Yerby is not loyal to his race. 

“Benton’s Row” is a typical Yerby novel, filled 
with lusty sex. It is a story set in Louisiana, 
detailing the unconventional lives of various mem- 
bers of the Benton tribe. The numerous Bentons 
emerge as a pretty sorry lot but there will be no 
question about the book’s popularity. “Benton’s 
Row” will inevitable add to Frank Yerby’s million 
dollars ! 


BLUE AND GRAY TOGETHER. By Natalie 


By Frank Yerby. Dial 





Watson. Southland Literary Service, Perkins- 
ton, Miss. $1.00. 

In past months we have received and reviewed 
several little books from the Southland Literary 
Service. The latest from Southland is a mimeo- 
graphed book which includes nine short-short 
stories on a variety of subjects including the 
Civil War, horse racing, mystery, murder and 
love. In addition there are four sketches and ten 
poems. Natalie Watson, a native Mississippian, 
is English Instructor at Perkinston Junior Col- 
lege. 


Briefly Noted 
THE ABC’S OF PLAY PRODUCTION. By 
Howard Bailey. McKay. $3.50. 

A complete practical handbook on producing 
plays, especially for the use of amateur groups. 
The author is head of the Department of Theatre 
Arts, Rollins College, Florida. 


BENT’S FORT. By David Lavender. Double- 
day. $5.50. 

The history of the fort and trading post estab- 
lished in the Southwest in 1812. For years Bent’s 
Fort was the most famous settlement in the region. 


FORBIDDEN CITY. By Muriel Molland Jer- 
nigan. Crown. $3.50. 

A novel of Tsu Hsi, the Empress who reigned 
in China at the time of the Boxer Rebellion. The 
Empress abandoned her husband, took up with 
the Prime Minister and defied the world from the 
Forbidden City. The author lives in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


A DOZEN CAPTAINS OF AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY. By Walter W. Jennings Vantage. 
$2.50. 

The contribution to American progress made by 
leaders such as George Westinghouse, Elias Howe 
and Thomas DuPont. The author is Professor of 
Economics at the University of Kentucky. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. By 
Hamilton Coleman. Vantage. $2.00. 

The author, a resident of Mountain Home, 
North Carolina, is an actor and Bible scholar, and 
attempts to show the spiritual pattern of Shake- 
speare’s thinking and writing. 
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THE GADGET MAKER. By Maxwell Grif- 
fith. Lippincott. $3.75. 


A Texan and his experiences at MIT where 
he is seeking education an an engineer. The hero 
moves on to an aircraft factory before finally 
devoting his talents to a frightening new weapon. 


MARYLAND TODAY. By Henry Bard. Ox- 
ford. $1.47. 


The state, the people and the government. 
LAUREL HILL AND LATER; THE REC- 
ORD OF A TEACHER. By Pierce Butler. 
Robert Crager & Co. $3.50. 


The memoirs of a New Orleans educator. 


THIS OLD LEATHER SATCHEL. By The- 
ophilus Eisen. Christian Education Press. $1.60 

The autobiography of a minister who served 
first in Oklahoma Territory. 


HEARTBREAK. By Lillian Ann Eschoffier. 
Published by the author. P. O. Box 1517, New 
Orleans. $3.50. 

A novel of an orphan girl in New Orleans and 
her sufferings because of her attractiveness. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY. By 
Lucy Salamanca. Universal Books, Miami, Fla. 
$1.25. 

A book designed to take the beginning writer 
through all the necessary processes of short story 
writing. 


THE PURE IN HEART. By William E. Sang- 
ster. Abingdon. $4.50. 

The qualities of saintliness as recognized in 
various churches. 


EIGHTY-EIGHT EVENTFUL YEARS. By 
Elmer F. Scott. Civic Federation of Dallas, 2419 
Magic Ave., Dallas. $3.75. 

The posthumously published autobiography of 
a man who pioneered in the field of business and 
education in Dallas. 


MIASMA. By Elliott P. White. 
Publishing Co., Louisville. $2.00. 

A novel of a young politician who gradually 
sacrifices his integrity in order to get ahead— 
until at last he must face himself. 


Derby City 


BOWIE’S LOST MINE. By M. E. Francis. 
Naylor. $2.00. 

The search for hidden treasure in the Almagres 
Hills of San Saba, Texas. 


TALES OF A SUGAR TRAMP. By Emile 
Freeland. Pelican Publishing Co., New Orleans. 
$5.00. 

A sugar chemist who wandered about the cane 
fields of the world writes of his experiences. 


MISSIONARY ALBUM. By Genevieve Greer 
and Clara Smith. Broadman. $3.00. 

Photographs and biographical sketches of more 
than 1,000 members of the Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion Board, at home and abroad. 


SHADOWS IN THE SUN. By Chad Oliver. 
Ballantine. $2.00. 

A thriller about an anthropologist who in mak- 
ing a survey of a small Texas town discovers that 
the residents are actually invaders from outer 
space. 


MOUNTAIN MATING. By Marian Parker. 
Pageant. $4.00. 


Love and folk life in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. 


CRADLE OF OUR FAITH. By John C. Trev- 
er. Newsfoto Publishing Co., San Angelo, Texas. 
$3.00; de luxe ed. $5.00. 

Color photographs of the Holy Land and vi- 
gnettes of Bible history. A project of the U. S. 
Jr. Chamber of Commerce. 


PLANTING THE SOUTHERN PINES. By 
Philip Wakeley. U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. $2.75. 

Information on the culture of all types of pines 
growing in the South. 


TORRENT OF THE WILLOWS. By Lewis 
C. Warden. Vantage. $3.75. 

A novel about refugees from the French Revo- 
lution who settle in Ohio Territory. 





Among the Juveniles... 
ANDREW JACKSON, FRONTIER STATES- 
MAN. By Clara I. Judson. Follett. $3.50. 
For ages 10 and up, a new and complete life of 
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Old Hickory from boyhood through his career as 
a soldier and a statesman. Considerable space is 
devoted to Jackson’s life with his beloved wife 
and family. Illustrated by Lorence Bjorklund. 


THE STORY OF STEPHEN FOSTER. By 
Esther Douty. Grosset. $1.50. 


Stephen’s boyhood love of music and its influ- 
ence on his life. 


THE STORY OF JOHN J. AUDUBON. By 
Joan Howard. Grosset. $1.50. 

The life of the famous painter of birds, from 
his early life in France through his years in Amer- 
ica and his travels through the South. 


PREHISTORIC ANIMALS. 
Scheele. World. $4.95. 

This is a book that will be enjoyed by adults 
as well as children. The author (who also illus- 
trated the book) is Director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History. He describes all 
of the prehistoric animals, birds, and reptiles 
which once roamed the world. The reader not 
only can see what the prehistoric creatures look 
like, but learns what they ate, how they lived and 
traveled. 


By William 


PETER’S LONG WALK. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 


By Lee Kingman. 


A delightful picture story for the very young. 
Peter takes a walk, meets rabbits, foxes, ‘coons 
and other interesting creatures. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Barbara Cooney. 


THE HORSE WITH THE HIGH-HEELED 
SHOES. By Louis Slobodkin. Vanguard. $2.50. 

A lively story of Elizabeth, the Lady Horse who 
wore high-heeled horseshoes. Illustrated by the 
author. This book has a little moral: anyone can 
be a lady, no matter how dressed. It is delightful 
for younger children and even adults who are still 
young-in-heart will enjoy it. 


MIKI THE BABY FOX. By Astrid Bergman. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

A book for small children. The story of a baby 
fox who runs away from his home in the woods is 
told with simple text and magnificanet photo- 
graphs. 


Neal. Vanguard. $2.75. 


A well illustrated book for age 10 and up which 
tells the fascinating story of kites throughout his- 
tory. The book also shows how to build and how 
to fly a variety of kites and what adventures may 
be enjoyed with kites. 





From the University 


Presses 
THE LAST WAR TRAIL. By Robert Em- 
mitt. University of Oklahoma Press. $4.50. 

In recent years numerous books on the Indians 
and their struggle with encroaching whites have 
appeared. The tendency has been to show the 
Indians’ part in the struggle in a far more favor- 
able light than in past writings. But this reviewer 
has yet to read a more poignant and tragic ac- 
count of Indian-white struggles and misunder- 
standings than in Robert Emmitt’s account of the 
Utes and the settlement of Colorado. 

There were men of good will among whites and 
Indians, men who felt that white settlement could 
be accomplished without bloodshed. There were 
men, in Colorado Territory and in Washington, 
with the best of intentions toward the Utes. But 
there were also selfish interests, a fight between 
the War Department and the Interior Department 
for jurisdiction over the Indians. The Utes were 
caught in the middle and, like their neighboring 
tribes, were driven into exile. 

The Utes called themselves the “Nunt’z” or 
“the People” and they lived in the Shining Moun- 
tains of Colorado Territory. The Utes rarely left 
their mountain valleys except for expeditions into 
the plains to hunt buffalo or to war briefly against 
the lowland Sioux or Cheyenne tribes. Their life 
was simple, they lived by hunting, knew little 
about agriculture. 

As settlers began to come into the mountains, 
life began to change for the Utes. At first there 
was little friction. The Utes sat on their mountain 
peaks and watched the antics of the white man in 
fascination and amusement. But as the news of 
silver and gold spread, as the thirst for rich land 
increased, more whites came and the stage was 
set for trouble. 








Many men were responsible for the needless 
war between the People and the Whites, but none 
more so than Nathan Meeker who arrived at the 
White River Indian Agency on the Ute Reserva- 
tion in 1878. Meeker, a protege of Horace Gree- 
ley, had a plan to civilize the Indians and his 
efforts to carry out the plan provided the impetus 
for the fateful outbreak. Meeker was a dreamer, 
a peculiar man who had not been a conspicuous 
success in life. His plan was simple: the Utes 
were to become overnight an agricultural people, 
living in the valleys, plowing land, forsaking their 
beloved mountains. When the Indians objected 
to have their land plowed Meeker proceeded over 
their objections. He announced to the Indians 
that they had too many horses, should kill all but 
those absolutely needed. As the Utes objected to 
Meeker’s plans, the Agent became bitter, began to 
believe almost any tale he heard about Indian 
misbehavior. 

But it would not be right to blame Meeker for 
all the trouble. The Governor of Colorado Terri- 
tory was anxious for an excuse to “liquidate” the 
Indian problem. The newspapers of the Territory 
did their part to foment feeling against the Utes. 
Writes Mr. Emmitt, “The fevered excitement that 
gripped the newly-civilized frontier city (Denver) 
might have died a natural death in a few days, or 
perhaps a few hours, but the newspapers were 
good physicians—they kept it alive. . . . The task 
of the newspapers was an easy one; Denver was 
young and excitable.” 

Because of a misunderstanding and the loud 
mouth of an Army Scout a small Army force ad- 
vancing upon the White River Agency was fired 
upon. American soldiers were killed; the Agency 
was attacked, Meeker killed and his wife and 
daughter taken prisoner. More troops arrived, 
more were killed, and rapidly the vicious tension 
rose to fever pitch. 

Robert Emmitt writes his story with the tense- 
ness and excitement associated with a novel. His 
research included conversations with descendants 
of the Ute Chiefs involved and numerous quota- 
tions from Meeker’s reports and letters, from the 
official reports of the army men involved in the 
fighting. In the reading one feels the tragedy of 
the Utes, also that of the few whites who under- 
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stood the situation. There are pathetic incidents : 
the trip to Denver by a Ute Chief, seeking audi- 
ence with Governor Pitkin so that the governor 
might know that stories about Ute depredations 
were not true; the efforts of Chief Ouray to have 
his people understood at the negotiations that 
followed the fighting. Of course the Utes were 
defeated. Indeed they tried to make peace as 
soon as the trouble began. A commission jour- 
neyed forth from Washington to hear evidence, to 
see that those guilty of starting the trouble were 
punished. The results were inevitable. The Utes 
were forced from their Shining Mountains. And 
as the Indians left, the whites moved in. An 
Army officer tells the tragic story in these words, 
“As we pushed the Indians onward, we permitted 
the whites to follow, and in three days the rich 
lands . . . were all occupied, towns were being 
laid out and lots being sold at high prices.” 


LOUISIANA COOKERY. By Mary Land. 
Louisiana State University Press. $5.00. 

“It is my belief that a skilled hand is not re- 
quired in Creole cookery—that even a debutante 
of the kitchenette can prepare any food by apply- 
ing the fundamentals of this cuisine.” So writes 
Mary Land in the introduction to her fabulous 
recipes of all that’s best in Louisiana cooking. 
And many of the dishes Mary Land describes are 
certainly fabulous. She includes fifteen hundred 
dishes, from Creole Gumbo to oysters Rockefel- 
ler. There are also tantalizing chapters on meat 
and game, fish, vegetables, soups, salads and des- 
serts. For instance, if you'd like to try a fine and 
famous Indian dish we'd suggest roast beef “a la 
chuka chaha,” developed by the Choctaw Indians 
as a method of cooking venison. According to 
Mary Land, if you follow the directions it will 
come out this way: the inside meat will be com- 
pletely browned and crisp while there will be fine 
rare meat on the outside. In other words, the 
roast is cooked inside out. 

Among the fifteen hundred recipes there are 
many devoted to the cooking of game and fish. 
Listen to a few of the names: Poached Paddle- 
fish; Delta Dish-Up; Sunfish Aux Herbes; Cut- 
lets of Blue Cat; Broiled Catfish; Quail Tickfaw ; 
Coot Breasts au Lait. 

That should be sufficient sample of the gastro- 
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nomic wonders included in Mary Land’s book. 
Incidentally there are interesting bits of Louisiana 
lore tucked away amongst and between the dishes. 
Mary Land, who is also Mrs. Walter Reed, lives 
in the French Quarter of New Orleans. She is 
an expert fisherman and hunter, a member of the 
Outdoor Writers Association of America. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA LIBRARY, 
1825-1950. By Harry Clemons. University of 
Virginia Library Publication. $5.00. 

The story of the Library founded by Thomas 
Jefferson. Considerable attention is given to the 
personalities of the men who have served as Li- 
brarian. This is one of the few examples in the 
United States of a full length history of a Uni- 
versity Library that has become, incidentally, 
among the best in the land. The author was 
Librarian from 1927 to 1950 and came to the 
University after a tour of duty in China. 














A gripping novel of 
life — and death — 
on the Mississippi Delta 


THE FACE 
OF FEAR 


The people of Eatontown lost no love on 
Sadie Eaton, but her death began a wave 
of indignation that turned into terror 
and violence—somewhere on the delta 
an unknown murderer was at large. This 
suspenseful tale brings the town, its 
people, and a newspaperwoman heroine 
vividly to life, for it is told by a Green- 
ville, Mississippi woman on the staff of 
the Delta Democrat-Times— 


LOUISE ESKRIGGE CRUMP 


$3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 


























Natalie B. Watson’s 


BLUE AND GRAY 
TOGETHER 


* Nine exciting “short shorts” and 
poetry on a variety of Mississippi 
themes. 


“Entirely readable.”—David E. 
Guyton, poet and newspaper con- 
tributor, former head of Social 
Science Dept., Blue Mountain 
College 


Joy Carver's 


MEDITATIONS ON 
A HIGH HILL 


* Shows deep feeling for the landscape 
of the Gulf Coast. 


* “These poems reveal a sensitive 
spirit responding to surroundings 
and to human emotions . . . an 
originality, an imagination and a 
vividness that set the reader dream- 
ing.’—Alma Hickman, professor 
emeritus of English, Mississippi 
Southern College 


Two FIRST BOOKS by new authors 
which are published by Southland Press 
in distinctive mimeographed editions 
with board covers at $1.00 each. 


SOUTHLAND PRESS 


Perkinston, Miss. 


* P.S. You are cordially invited to 
write for a free sample copy of 
SNOWY EGRET, the literary maga- 
zine of natural history. 




















LOOK WHAT'S COMING... 


STECK TITLES 
FOR 1955 


THE DONKEY SAT DOWN 


By Betsy Warren 


Melissa’s donkev was so hard to pull that every- 
one called him Taffy. He sat down at every op- 
portunity and caused the children to tease Melissa 
about him. But Taffy saved the day and was re- 
warded with a sackful of orange peels. Full-color 
and black-and-white illustrations by the author. 
Ages 6-10. May. $1.50 


RICKIE 
By Mary Octavia Davis 


so fat that his tail feathers pop off. Quite chagrined, 
he decides to be less greedy, and soon his beautiful 
tail feathers grow back again. Full color and 
black-and-white illustrations by Dutz. Ages 4-7. 


CHICHI'S MAGIC 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 
Chichi, a small Guatemalan monkey, finds him- 


self in the jungle of Costa Rica. He remembers 
nothing but the face of a beautiful girl. Soon Chichi 


vites exciting experiences, and with it in hand 
Chichi finally reaches home. Full-color illustra- 
tions by Elizabeth Rice. Ages 9-12. Published. 
$3.00 


GORDO AND THE HIDDEN TREASURE 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 


Gordo, an inquisitive young raccoon, wanders 
over Mexico in search of a hidden golden treasure. 
After hearing fanciful tales and Aztec legends, he 
returns home from his thrilling adventure and finds 
the hidden treasure almost on his own doorstep! 
Full-color illustrations by Elizabeth Rice. Ages 
9-12. January. $3.00 


THE HEART OF THE WILD 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 
Fourteen stories about animals of North and 
South America are included in this collection. Some 
are heroes; some are not; but in every situation the 
animals’ reactions reveal the innermost feelings of 
the creatures who make their home in the heart 
of the wild. Full-color illustrations by Elizabeth 
Rice. Ages 10-12. April. $3.50 


THE STECK COMPANY © Publishers @ Austin, Texas 




















BOOKS FROM THE SOUTH 
FOR SOUTHERN READERS 


GENERAL EDMUND KIRBY SMITH 
by Joseph Howard Parks. 537 pp.. $6.00 


One of the ablest of the southern leaders, Kirby Smith 
ruled the Trans-Mississippi West as a virtual second 
Confederacy after the fall of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson in 1863. Hailed by Douglas Southall Freeman 
as “the magnificent Smith,” he was the last Confederate 
General to surrender. 


BRAZIL: PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS 


by T. Lynn Smith. 732 pp., 40 illus., 61 tables, charts, 
biblio., glossary, indicia, $7.50 


First published in 1947 and acclaimed the definitive 
work on South America’s largest country, Brazil now 
has been completely revised to include new statistical 
data and up-to-date information on agricultural and 
industrial developments, population trends, and principal 
social, religious, and political institutions. 


BOVARD OF THE POST-DISPATCH 
by James W. Markbem. 232 pp., $4.00 


For forty years Oliver Kirby Bovard, the formidable 
managing editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, guided 
one of the nation’s leading crusading newspapers. A 
tall, handsome, cold-eyed man who reveled in anonymity 
but granted none, he remained a man of mystery even 
during the peak of his powers in the 1920s and 1930s. 


FLEUR DE LYS AND CALUMET 

Being the Penicaut narrative of French Adventure in 
L Translated and edited by Richebourg Gaillard 
McWilliams. 282 pp., $4.00 





An expert in Indian tongues and a member by necessity 
of all early French exploring parties, Penicaut, ship's 
carpenter turned chronicler, roamed the deep, green 
woods in the Mississippi Valley for 22 years. 


THE BARBER OF NATCHEZ 


by Edwin Adams Davis and William Rensom Hogen. 
272 pp. $4.00 


to 1851. 


WILLIAM BLOUNT 

by William H. Masterson. 390 pp., $5.00 

A prominent figure in the Revolutionary period, Wil- 
liam Blount became Governor and Indian Superintendent 
of the Territory now Tennessee. Named Tennessee’s 
first U. S. Senator he speculated widely in land, which 
culminated in the first senatorial impeachment trial in 
American history—the notorious “Blount Conspiracy.” 


MARY LAND’S LOUISIANA COOKERY 
376 PP» $5.00 


Acknowledged by gourmet James Beard as the “defini- 
tive work on Louisiana cooking,” Lowisiena Cookery 
captures all the fabulous flavor of Louisiana’s famous 
Creole dishes. Many of its 1,500 recipes are from 
New Orleans, but favorite recipes from other parts 
of the state are included in its chapters on mest, 
game, fish, vegetables, soups, salads, desserts, and drinks. 


THE STATES AND THE NATION 
by Leonard D. White. 114 pp., $2.75 


Some political observers have concluded that federalism 
is obsolete and the states will decline in power until 
they become administrative districts of the federal 
government. The argument here is that such is not 
the case as the states have assets which will enable them 
to endure as important governing authorities. 


Order from your bookstore or Tennessee Book Co., Nasbville, Tenn. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baton Rouge 3, La. 




















